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PEOLOGUB. 

BY QEOPFREY LOKGSTAFF, OP NEW YORK, AT7TH0B. 

When General Brian Fermanagh, of the nmth corps of the 
Grand Army of the Bepuhlic, fell in the last of the many 
desperate charges which he led his regiment up the heights of 
Frederickshurgh, it came to the lot of certain of his brothers- 
in-arms to look after his afEeiirs and make the necessary 
arrangements with regard to the property he possessed. 

Brian Fermanagh was unmarried; he had no relations 
in the United States ; it was only after considerable difficulty 
that his executors discovered some distant connections in 
the old country, to whom his few possessions, his farm in 
Illinois, and what little money he had saved, finally went. 
He had not made much money : he never seemed to care 
for money or for the things that money gives ; he had lived, 
until the war broke out, the tranqidl life of a man who 
might have been a philosopher but who was a soldier in 
somewhat stirless times. When the war did come, he flung 
himself into the struggle with the keenest enthusiasm. He 
fought with reckless bravery ; he planned with rare military 
skill. In words like those which Freiligrath used about the 
German poet Platen, he lay dead in the South while the 
North was ringing with his praise. 

Among the General's closest friends was a young journalist 
from New York, who had abandoned his profession at the 
outbreak of the war to fight for the Stars and Stripes. He 
was by Fermanagh's side when the Confederate bullet found 
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its billet in the best and bravest bosom that ever throbbed 
beneath a soldier's coat. His knee pillowed for a few 
moments the weary, handsome head"; his tears, and he was 
not ashamed of them, fell on the worn face, whose eyes 
were closed as if in sleep. 

There came a momentary lull in the pitiless hail of lead, 
the repulsed remnant of Fermanagh's regiment had rallied 
again, a mere handful of survivors, and charged once more 
with a wild cheer, their tattered green flag flying still, up 
the heights where most of their comrades lay reddening the 
trampled grass with their blood. As the cheers died away, 
Fermanagh's dying eyes opened, seemed to rest for a 
moment on the green flag fluttering on the wind, and then 
turned their gaze up into the face of his Mend. A smile 
crept over Brian's pale face ; he lifted his hand, wet with 
his life's current, a little from his side, moved his lips as if 
trying to speak, and then faintly whispering the one word 
" Sarsfleld," let it fall again. 

The sobs of his friend vexed not the ears of the dead man. 
To that friend, Brian Fermanagh, in the few hurried lines 
which were found in his tent after his death, and which he 
had evidently written in half-prophetic anticipation of his 
fate — to him Brian Fermanagh committed the care of all 
his papers. The papers referred to in this rough will were 
contained in a strong iron box which the young journalist 
opened, in Fermanagh's farmhouse in Illinois, some months 
later, when a wound from which he was slowly recovering 
had enforced absence from the field. 

The contents of the box were varied and curious. Old 
cuttings from the Nation, minutes of revolutionary meetings, 
packages of correspondence, were huddled together in con- 
siderable confusion. Among them, conspicuous by the 
careful way in which they were tied up and kept together, 
were two packages of letters — one in a woman's hand, the 
other in a man's. With these was a small note-book, filled 
with minute, exquisite writing in some Oriental character. 
I have since ascertained that it is a copy of the Persian 
text of the Gulistan of Sa'adi. On the front page in a fine 
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Bcholarly hand is written, ''To Murrough MacMurchad, from 
his friend, Edward Geraldine." 

Over all lay a sheet of paper in Brian Fermanagh's hand- 
writing. It seemed apparently to he the opening lines of an 
accotmt of the rehellion of 1848, which he had often spoken 
to his friends of executing at some time. The intention was, 
however, never carried further than these few lines; at 
least, nothing further was ever discovered among the 
Gleneral's papers. 

The lines, written in the large, rapid characters of 
Fermanagh, ran thus : 

"J do not know if Irishmen will ever again he joined 
together in a determined effort to free themselves. Please 
Ood, they may, again and again, until the end* I hope, and 
indeed believe, that ths day will come when the great quarrel 
between the two countries will be changed to a great frieTtdship^ 
that men will arise in England and in Ireland who will see 
and will realize the dreamed-of brotherhood. But, no matter 
who they be, the men who will yet serve Ireland, I say this, 
and I say it from a full heart, that they cannot be better, 
braver, truer, and nobler than those who struggled and 
suffered for liberty in the name of Young Ireland. I have 
heard words spoken among our brothers here in the great 
American cities which lead me to think that a green flag may 
yet again flutter over Irish meadows; that pikes may be 
trailed, and muskets levelled on the hillsides yet. Well, I am 
no longer young ; the hot blood of my youth has cooled; I 
should like to think that justice might come without strife, 
that in the fulness of time Englishmen and Irishmen might 
join hands in a common freedom and a common love. But let 
no man believe that the Irish hopes are crushed. Ireland is 
not dead ; she is only sleeping, and something tells me that 
she is well nigh on the point of waking. May I be there to 
sae. But if lam called away before then, I slumld like to let 
those who come after me know all that I can tell them of the 
last stand that was made for Ireland, the Uist fight fought for 
her, the last time her flag floated over our own fieldU ; tlwe^ 
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last blow stnicJe in the battle that Smith O'Brien (God*s grace 
be on his soul !) began*' 

Here the paper in the Generars handwriting came to an 
end, and no further investigation discovered any other 
writing of the General's on the same subject. The young 
journalist, however, carefully preserved all the papers in the 
box ; sealed the box itself carefully, and deposited it in a 
place of safety, intending on some further occasion to study 
more closely all the documents it contained in the hope of 
finding out that his dead friend had done more towards his 
dreamed-of purpose than that solitary fragment. 

But the young journalist recovered from his wound and 
went back to the war, and the war dragged on its weary 
length, and when it came to an end the young journalist had 
his living to make, and the sweetheart who had waited for 
him all through the dreary years of civil war became his 
wife, and he begat sons and daughters, and had his way, a 
hard way sometimes, to make. He made it at last ; he 
thinks he may say with pardonable pride that there is no 
more admired writer on the New York Press than your 
humble servant, Geofl6:ey Longstaff— for to be plain I 
was the young journalist of whom I speak — ^that his novels 
contain the truest pictures of American society that he at 
least is acquainted with, and that his favourite volume, 
'' Manhattan Essays," is destined to a niche in the temple 
of fame not too far removed from those of Emerson and of 
Carlyle. 

But while that way was being made, while those novels 
were being written, while those excellent and exemplary 
essays were being slowly and laboriously evolved in hours 
of philosophic reflection, Brian Fermanagh's strong box 
was, I am sorry to say, forgotten. Not exactly forgotten, 
but it lay in the lumber-room of my memory together with 
the materials for my great tragedy in blank verse on the 
subject of George Washington, of which to this day not a 
line has ever been put on paper, and my contemplated 
history of Mexico. 
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However, the other day as I was tranquilly surveying the 
Hudson from the stoop of a little place on the river where 
most of the " Manhattan Essays " were elaborated in the 
pleasant afternoons of an Indian summer, Brian Fermanagh's 
box flashed across my mind, I scarcely know how, and 
something prompted me to take it from its hiding-place and 
for the second time investigate its contents. 

I did so. There was something curiously melancholy in 
looking once again upon objects that I had not seen for the 
fifth part of a century, when I was in my hot youth and 
Brian Fermanagh my companion in arms. The young 
journalist of those days is getting to be rather an elderly 
journalist now ; his hair is grizzling and his form is not as 
slender as it was in the days when he buttoned over it the 
blue uniform of a Federal officer. But his heart is, I hope, 
ad soft as ever. 

There is a lad now at West Point learning a soldier's 
lesson and bearing a soldier's name; I hope that Brian 
Longstaff wUl bear witness to the softness of the paternal 
heart. So, I trust, will the dainty young lady who is, I am 
told, making sad havoc among the yoang men of our 
acquaintance with those bright eyes which reproduce for 
this generation ''those sweetest eyes were ever seen," to 
which Geoffrey Longstaff wrote impassioned verses twenty 
years ago. When I think of those sweet eyes and those sorry 
verses I know that my heart is as soft as ever. 

Certainly I make no apology for the fact that the tears 
dimmed my eyes as I read over again those lines traced by 
the hand of the good and gallant gentleman who fought and 
fell for our flag, and who lies beneath the grass at Fredericks- 
burgh. Poor Brian. Since he died that other stand for 
Ireland of which he wrote has come to pass, and passed 
away with its own special story of suffering and its own 
tr&in of high and melancholy memories. So, too, in its 
time that Truce of God, of which he dreamed, has come to 
pass — ^justice has taken the place of the passion of the past : 
England and Ireland are Mends for the first time in history. 
I am not much of ^ politician ; my lines lie in other places ; 
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bat if I rightly understand the events that are now taking 
plaibe in the island which was Brian Fermanagh's birthplace, 
things seem likely to be settled to the satisfaction of the 
Irish people and the English people at last. 

I looked over Brian Fermanagh's papers long and care- 
fully, and I found nothing at all that would serve, or seemed 
intended to serve, for that history of the movement of his 
youth to which he made allusion in the few words in 
his own handwriting. 

There were some old diaries into whose private history I 
entered tmder the sanction of Fermanagh's dying request ; 
there were a great many letters, all of which I read. There 
were a large number from men, many men, but the majority 
of them were written to one man by one woman. They were 
very tender and pathetic to read, after all those years ; sacred, 
with something of the sanctity of relics, they seemed to me 
as I handled their yellowed pages reverently and pored over 
the dimmed and faded handwriting which once had seemed 
to gush warm and living from the heart's blood of a man and 
the tears of a woman. These were letters which Brian 
Fermanagh received from over seas in the later years of 
his life. They came from within the grey walls of a con- 
vent, and they talked to him sweetly and sadly of the days 
of the writer's youth and the days and friends that were no 
more. With them were certain of Brian's own letters, sent to 
him from the same grey convent walls, when she to whom 
they had been written fell asleep. 

I felt almost ashamed to intrude myself into the counsels 
of those dead and gone writers, and yet, as I read, the reading 
formed such a story about me, bit by bit, that with the 
instincts of my trade I could not but continue. As I went 
on, somehow or other, I scarcely know how, the lives of those 
of whom I read seemed to take shape, and I could almost 
fancy at times that the shadowy presences of those who had 
once breathed those warm vows of love and friendship and 
patriotism hovered about and lent their gentle sanction to 
my toil. 

At last, when from long study I had grown familiar with 
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every document that the box contained, it Beemed to me that 
I was the absolute master of the secrets of the lives which 
had lain so long embalmed in darkness. I felt as if by some 
subtle spirit of enchantment beyond my knowledge I had 
breathed a breath of life into those dead records, and that 
those they told of had quickened for me, and not for me 
alone. 

I cannot tell if I am, indeed, as truly right as I believe 
myself to be ; perhaps my long apprenticeship to the craft 
of fiction is playing its impish tricks with my cooler judg- 
ment. All I know is, that as I read those papers the story 
I am about to tell grew upon me; that every document, 
every scrap of paper, every hint I found in the box fitted 
into the whole with faultless perfection, and that such 
inquiries as I have since been able to make, and such com- 
mimications as I have received from correspondents to whom 
I have addressed myself in Ireland, have justified all my 
assumptions and ratified all my speculations. 

Still, the fact remains that I am by trade that strange pro- 
duction of our modem civilization — the professional novelist, 
who is never more fanciful with his art than when he affects 
to be interpreting the voices of the dead. 

A story-teller beside the gates of an Eastern town tells his 
tales beneath the Syrian or Egyptian skies to a crowd of eager 
listeners. The traveller from the prosaic Occident who ap- 
proaches may learn in a little that the narrative which flows 
BO readily in its soft, guttural Arabic from the teller's lips, 
which is heard with such eager devotion by the dark-skinned 
and dark-eyed group about him, is but one of those mar- 
vellous tales which the fair Sultana Shahrazad told to her 
lord for a thousand nights and one night to avert her 
threatened destiny. 

It is, perhaps, the story of Camaralzman and his love ior 
the Chinese Princess, or the adventures of the three Oalend- 
dars, who were sons of kings, or, mayhap, the fortunes of 
Hassan the Prince. 

All the crowd who sit and listen there so attentively have 
heard the story perhaps a hundred times before^ co^^ ^^V 
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their master right if he slipped in a single incident or 
strayed in the slight&st from the familiar thread of romance. 

They all know the tale as well as he does, and yet they 
are content to spend long hours in the cool of the evening, 
till the son has sunk to sleep and the stars come out, 
dreaming upon deeds that are as familiar as, and far more 
real to them than, the daily doings of the bazaars or the 
gossip by the fountain. 

In something of the same way all stories of a man's life 
must have a great resemblance in them one to another. 
We of the Western civilization are content to listen ^ay 
after day and year after year to tales scarcely less familiar 
to us in their general plan than are the stories of Alif Laila 
to Bedawin or Copt or Fellah. 

All stories of the life of man that is born of a woman 
must needs have a great resemblance. Yet somehow the 
familiar is not monotonous. We have listened, all of us, for 
long enough to stories of the lives of men and women, all 
much the same in their loves and hates. It is only the 
telling that makes the difference, whether our story-teller at 
the gate be bright or blundering in repeating the well-worn 
legend. 

I, too, will try my chance again — ^will spread my square 
of car|)et in some shady place, and call about all those who 
wish to hear once more how men like themselves have lived. 
Bismi' Llahi, my task begins ; I have dreamed a dream of 
men and women long since dead, and those who care may 
hear it. If this story should ever come to the knowledge of 
those still living who knew my dream-children in the flesh 
they will be able to say how far I have adhered to or depar* 
ted from authority^ 
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CHAPTEE L 

A SOUTHERN CITY. 

The town that Brian Fermanagh was bom m had, as he 
always maintained with pardonable pride, no rival in all the 
South of Ireland. The green hills that girdled it from the 
world seemed to keep it in an eternal peace. There never 
was a place where life glided by more pleasantly, or where 
people grew old more gently. The wide and tranquil river 
that flowed through the busy streets and under the ancient 
bridges, that were, perhaps, a little grass-grown, out among 
the meadows into the smiling country beyond, seemed ever 
to lull the inhabitants to repose. 

Out beyond the town the river lapsed its slow way along 
between green fields and wide meadows, where the mild- 
eyed, soft-coated kine crushed the clover and the grave 
sheep grazed and the horses stood beneath the shadows of 
the trees, and wished, perhaps, that summer and sunlight 
brought no flies with it, and watched their colts wheel 
madly over the grass. Farther and farther the river flowed, 
leaving the murmuring town behind it, passing between 
white villages, and by the broad domains which had once 
acknowledged native lords, and which now were owned by 
men of foreign name and race and speech, by ruined castles 
where the crests of the ancient clans had mouldered from 
the walls, and where the encircling woods seemed ever to 
answer the summer breezes and the winter winds with some 
whispered echo of the forgotten war-cries of the septs« 

But in spite of the stately calm of the river, in spite of the 
placid tranquillity of the fair country which circled round 
the city of my story, as wrought gold encircles scnne rare jewel 
with a setting worthy of the precious stone ; in spite of the 
soft, attractive air of langour which those gentle skies 
diffused, and which seemed to make the spot a Hibernian 
rival of my own dear, legend-hallowed Sleepy Holloa ^<^2ie^ 
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town was wide awake and unusually active at the time of 
which I write. 

That was the time when Thomas Davis, but lately dead, 
had fired the heart of all Ireland with his deathless ballads; 
when the teachings of the Nation were animating the youth 
of the coimtry with passionate aspirations and glowing 
hopes; when the oratory of Meagher and the genius of 
Mitchel were inspiring new ambitions and suggesting new 
and well-nigh undreamed-of possibilities. 

In spite of its surroundings of more than Arcadian quiet, 
in spite of its lulling appearance of complacent repose, the 
city was throbbing as actively with passionate purpose and 
restless animation as a bee-hive on an early morning in 
summer. There were few young men in that fair city who 
were not proud to call themselves " Young Irelanders ; " few, 
indeed, who were not eager to rise, every man and boy of 
them, ''with the pikes in good repair," when the signal 
should come from their leaders. The lovely, languid city 
was as dangerous as a grass-grown but still active volcano 
at the moment when my tale begins. 

The principal inn of the city stood in the city's principal 
street, of which, as it was placed at a central point from 
which the road curved in both directions, it commanded a 
comprehensive view. The citizens were vastly proud of 
their principal street, and scarcely less proud of their 
principal inn, which coimted as one of the civic lions, and 
ranked only immediately after the town hall. 

Indeed, the old inn was in its way a building to be proud 
of. It had been solidly constructed in the middle years of 
the last century with as much care and pains as if it had 
been intended to outlast the Pyramids. In tho early days 
of its existence it had been looked upon by the townspeople 
as a masterpiece of its kind. The town and county members 
had often been heard to declare that it had not its fellow 
for cleanliness or comfort even in the Viceregal Capital 
itself. Such of the local gentry as had made the Grand 
Tour, and knew their way about great cities like London 
and Paris and Vienna, had been known, time and again, as 
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ihey wanned thejr wet riding-boots and drew the steam out 
of their damp surtouts before its hospitable hearth, to 
asseverate with the copious assistance of many genteel and 
amazing oaths and sundry imprecations upon various parts 
of their person that there was not another hosteby in all 
wide Europe, from the Low Countries to Sicily, which 
could for a moment compare with the Crown, good luck 
to it. 

In its best parlour the Hell-Fire Club had held some of 
their merriest and maddest meetings, and there were wild 
tales of their doings and of a duel which had been fought in 
the backyard with the landlord himself standing in the 
doorway to see fair play, and the serving-men and cook- 
maids watching the fun from the kitchen windows. How 
that duel came to be fought was one of the marvels of local 
legendary history, for though the Hell-Fires were a quarrel- 
some set enough they were friendly folk among themselves, 
and if they were reckless of life and limb, and the lives and 
limbs of others, seldom thirsted for each other's blood. 
What lent an odder and ghastlier air to the whole story was 
that the two antagonists had been close friends, and that no 
one knew of any open breach between them until some 
trumpery squabble over wine or cards sent them out into 
the inn yard of the Crown on that fatal evening to tilt with 
desperate steel at each other's lives. 

The upshot of that duel was that the chairmen and the 
footmen carried my Lord Mountmarvel home to die, and that 
Desmond MacMurchad had to fly for his life over seas, and 
end his chequered career as a soldier in the service of Spain. 
The Hell-Fire Club, it was said, never quite recovered from 
the scandal of the duel. Its members, indeed, still met at 
stated seasons, still amused themselves in their cups by 
insulting women and pinking harmless, unwarlike burgesses ; 
but somehow the heart had gone out of them. The ordinary 
decent citizens who were neither drunkards, drabbers, nor 
dicers, plucked up courage to make head against the eccen- 
tricities of the Hell-Fire Club. It began to be found that 
when heads were to be broken, the head of a " Hell-Fir^ 
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was no harder than another ; so the Club died ont of 
existence gradually in that town, and the fame of its worthies 
faded into the purple of the past. 

There were portraits of many of these last century 
worthies still in the possession of the Grown. They had 
been presented to the Club in its palmy days, and there they 
still were hanging in the Crown's dining-room and in some 
of the Crown's dim corridors. My Lord Mountmarvel, in 
all the splendour of his star and blue ribband, smiled fur- 
tively down upon the ever-changing company of the coffee- 
room as if even in his painted image the weak, vicious face 
sought to avoid the stem and sinister gaze of the portrait 
opposite. Succeeding generations of hosts of the Crown 
when they showed the picture to visitors would explain that 
the picture had only been painted a year before that fatal 
duel in the inn yard. Standing on tip-toe the landlord 
would touch with fat forefinger the spot on the left breast, 
just above the heart, where the smallsword of Desmond 
MacMurchad made that ugly hole through which the thin 
tide of my lord's foolish, evil life had ebbed away. At this 
point the landlord would always turn round and, pointing 
impressively to the picture on the opposite wall, would say 
in tones of horrified admiration, <' and that's the man who 
killed him." 

The picture of Desmond MacMurchad displayed a very 
different man from his enemy and victim. The dark-eyed, 
dark-skinned man in the blue frock*coat, whose powdered 
hair contrasted fantastically with the almost Oriental 
swarthiness of his skin, was staring straight out of his 
canvas across the room at the picture of his rival and enemy. 
The painter who had done the portrait was no prophet ; but 
he may have heard whispers about the country-side con- 
cerning the growing feud between the two friends, or it may 
be that Desmond MacMurchad's hate for his friend and foe, 
being then the busiest thought in his brain, had stamped 
itself already in lines of characteristic sternness upon his 
lineaments. However, there the two were, scowling and 
smirking across the somewhat gaunt coffee-room of the 
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Crown Inn, with the likenesses of many of their companions 
about them. 

Faded gentlemen these, who had been very splendid once, 
and heard the chimes at midnight a great many times ring- 
ing out from the sweetest peal of bells and the fairest steeple 
in Ohristendom, and who had diced and drunk and quarrelled 
and cursed and fought their way through life, and had died 
in all sorts of ways — violent ways most of them, of which 
a broken neck in the hunting-field was the mildest and most 
respectable ; and a bullet fired at the length of a neck-cloth, 
or a sword-thrust cunningly dealt by the dim, flickering light 
of the linkmen's flambeaux, the commonest; and violent 
disunion by suicide of the bankrupt soul from the bankrupt 
body, the worst and most shamefuL 



CHAPTER n. 

PICTURES AND PEOPLE. 

EvEBYBODY in the city who had ever been inside the portals 
of the Crown knew those pictures and their history by 
heart, and everybody who was anybody had, at some period 
or another, been called, by business or by pleasure, within 
the ample walls of the venerable hostelry. It was to 
strangers, therefore, that the landlord of the Crown, at 
the time my story opens, chiefly relied for an audience 
to whom to relate the particulars of the great Mountmarvel- 
MacMurchad duel, and to descant upon the blended horrors 
and splendours of the old Hell-Fire Club. 

In those days strangers were not quite so common as 
they are now in the fair southern city of which I write. 
The railway from Dublin to-day pours in daily its living 
freight of alien wanderers; but in the times to which I 
refer no train linked the capital of Ireland with this city 
of the South. At a certain point beyond Dublin intending 
travellers were obliged to take the mail coach, and to make 
the best of their way by that uncomfortable and ungainly 
vehicle to the place of their destination. 

2 
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So the landlord's tale was growing somewhat rusty from 
lack of repetition. The fame of the inn and its pictures 
and its duel had spread abroad, and fair days and hunt 
days and great civic celebrations seldom brought in 
strangers from the country for miles about who were 
not as familiar with the records of the Hell-Fire Club, 
and of the deadly manner in which Desmond MacMurchad 
pinked Lord Mountmarvel, as the honest host of the Crown 
himself. Luckily for mine host, however, at an epoch 
when the chronicles of the Club and the details of the 
duel were becoming strange to his mind fi^m long disuse, 
an occasion arose for him to go over all the circumstances 
under peculiarly favourable conditions. 

One day, in the early spring of 1848, what the landlord 
delighted to term distinguished strangers occupied one of 
the best sitting-rooms in the Crown, a sitting-room giving 
directly on to the principal street, and boasting on its walls 
one of the portraits of defunct Hell-Fires — none other, 
indeed, than Topham TrimbuU, known to his friends as 
** Hell ** Trimbull, who afterwards became Lord Bulcote 
through a convenient succession of deaths. The room 
was occupied rather by a distinguished stranger ; for at 
the particular moment to which we refer the ** Chester- 
field," as the sitting-room in question was called in 
honour of the most popular of Irish viceroys, was tenanted 
by a single occupant. 

A man no longer young, if not precisely elderly ; a man 
whose hair had grizzled, and whose shaven cheeks had on 
them that grey pallor which is the product of the labouring 
years ; a man whose shghtly stooped shoulders and grave, 
thoughtful face proclaimed him to be a scholar. He sat at 
a table near the windows intent upon the pages of a book 
whose vellum leaves displayed line upon line of a curiously 
cramped and fantastic character, the study of which appeared 
to afford the solitary a great deal of gratification, for ever and 
anon he leaned back and smiled, and then wrote something 
himself in a fine, deUcate handwriting in the note-book by 
his side. 
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So intent was the man upon his task that he did not 
notice that the door behind him opened to admit a rare 
and gracious presence. A young girl, nineteen years old at 
the most, stood for a moment in the open doorway, resting 
a hand on either lintel as she surveyed with a loving smile 
the quiet student. 

She waited for an instant, framed in the open space, 
lightly poised, with a pretty flush of interest warming her 
pale young cheeks, and lending a keener lustre to her grey 
eyes. A painter who could have beheld her just then might 
have likened her, with her slight girlish figure, her fair young 
face, and the twisted braids of her brown hair, to one of 
Angehco's angels. Indeed, the master of the saintly school 
never found a fairer model than the brown-haired maiden 
who paused for a moment upon the threshold of the ** Ches- 
terfield," looking tenderly upon the bowed, silent figure 
before her. Then, with a hght, noiseless step, the vision 
from Angelico slipped from its frame, and, crossing the 
room softly, stood by the unwary scholar, and laid her 
light hand very lightly upon his shoulder. 

" Edward," the vision said, with that kindly quality of 
voice which loving lips have the secret of lending to the 
most familiar name or the most commonplace and con- 
ventional phrases. The reader lifted his hand from the 
book, and, raising it, caught the girl's fingers as they 
rested on his shoulder in a fond pressure. At the same 
time he threw his sedate, worn face back, and looked up 
at the bright eyes above him with an expression of intense 
affection. 

«* Well, Lily Lass, what is it ? " 

The girl whom the student addressed as Lily Lass leaned 
down and pressed her warm young cheek against the thin 
face of her interrogator. 

*' Edward," said the girl, ** the landlord has quite taken 
a fancy to me " 

"I do not wonder at that," the scholar interrupted, 
smiling up in the girl's fair face. 

She shook her head at her elder with a pretty Ivi^V^ ^>sx. 
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of menace, and slightly frowned, as she always did when 
people made any allusion to her appearance. 

" Don't be foolish, dear, I didn't mean that ; I only 
mean that he has quite taken me into his confidence. 
He sees in me a young woman with an illimitable thirst 
for knowledge, but who is, however, educated to a 
sufficiently high standard of mental intelligence to appre- 
ciate the charms of his beloved old inn* He has been 
guiding me all over it, and introducing me to all sorts of 
people." 

** Indeed," the man's eyebrows lifted a Uttle. 

The girl laughed mischievously. 

" Don't be frightened, dear ; the gentlemen who have been 
presented to me to-day would make but the most shadowy 
of suitors* Not a warm hand or a beating heart amongst 
them. They were ghosts, my dear,'* 

"Ghosts?" 

" Yes, and only the ghosts of ghosts. They were pictures. 
The old inn has quite a gallery. All sorts of strange fellows 
in old-fashioned dresses. They had a wild club here with a 
dreadful name, something quite satanic, dear, ever so long 
ago, and this was the scene of their revels, and they all had 
their portraits painted and presented to the inn in memory 
of their merriment. It was ever so long ago, long before 
you were born, Edward, though you do pretend to such a 
venerable antiquity .*' 

The girl rested her hand fondly on the man's grizzling 
hair. Her touch was as light as the fall of an autumn leaf, 
and yet the man winced under it as if it had been a blow. 
But the girl did not notice, and went on gaily. 

" Do you know, I feel quite spectral myself coming from 
the company of those spectres. They were so wild and so 
wicked, and laughed and drank here so loud and so deex^, 
and now where are their quips and cranks which used to 
set the table in a roar, and wrinkle those red faces and 
brighten those sodden eyes into smiling ? Ah, portraits are 
the worst of phantoms, and I feel like a ghost myself — the 
ghost of some poor girl whom those wild gentlemen had 
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toasted here over their bottle and loved in their savage way, 
and, perhaps, fought for and died for." 

The girl gave a libtle frightened shudder, and was silent. 
Her companion scrutinized her face anxiously. 

" You seem to take these dead and buried wassailers very 
seriously, Lily Lass," he said. 

** I don't know," she answered ; *' it seems to me as if I 
had seen some of them before, or should see them again soon 
— I hope not," and she looked over her shoulder hurriedly, 
as if she expected to see some one of those stiff last-century 
shadows standing behind her in all the glory of his maroon 
velvet and his powdered wig. Then she laughed again 
merrily at her own fancy, and added, " Do you know, 
Edward, that one of them was a Lord Mountmarvel ? " 

" Indeed I '' 

The scholar seemed interested, for he turned slightly and 
looked at the girl inquiringly. 

" Yes, and he was an ancestor of your friend — a great- 
grandfather, or something of that sort — and he was killed in 
a duel by another member of the Club, whose portrait is 
here, too, opposite to Lord Mountmarvel's. It was an older 
Irish name ; I cannot remember it." 

** The family history of the Mountmarvels," said the 
scholar, '* is a tempestuous and brawling record. They are 
one of those families whose existence is like " 

But what the existence of the Mountmarvel family was 
like he was not permitted to say, for his narrative was at 
this moment interrupted in the most peculiar and appropriate 
manner. There was a knock at the door, and before either 
of the occupants of the room could speak, the portal 
promptly opened and admitted mine host sideways, very 
respectfully heralding a young man, a stranger. The 
stranger paused for a moment on the threshold, while the 
scholar rose to meet him, and the girl drew back with some- 
thing like a cry of dismay on her lips. 

The landlord opened his mouth in a kind of unctuous 
enthusiasm. 

** My Lord Mountmarvel to see you., vl ^csvjl ^^"?^^V ^"^^ 
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announced, and then ptomptly disappeared, leaving the 
visitor and his hosts face to face. 

It had not even occurred to the landlord to inform his 
guests of the arrival of their visitor. Any one whom the 
young lord from the Castle wanted to see could but be only 
too glad to receive him at once without further ceremony. 



CHAPTER III. 

THB HEBO OF THE HOUB. 

The newcomer broke the constrained silence that seemed to 
have fallen on the room. 

**I hope I have not visited you at an inopportune 
moment," he said, advancing towards tJie elder man ; *' but 
I only came back to Mountmarvel last night, and found your 
letter there. I thought it would be best, therefore, for me 
to ride over this morning " — it was long past noon, but it 
was still morning to Lord Mountmarvel — **and pay you^ 
my respects in person. I have only to ask you to excuse me, 
Mr. Geraldine, for the unavoidable absence which allowed 
your letter to remain even so long unanswered." 

Lord Mountmarvel looked a decidedly handsome young 
man as he stood there in his close-fitting riding-coat, lightly 
striking his booted leg with his riding-whip while he spoke. 
His fair face was shghtly flushed with his morning ride, his 
voice was easy and pleasant, his manner self -contentedly 
courteous. The girl, as she looked at him closer, began to 
miss more and more the resemblance to the dead and gone 
ancestor of his downstairs which had so startled her out of 
her composure when he first entered the room. 

He whom Lord Mountmarvel addressed as Mr. Geraldine 
bowed gravely his acknowledgment of the young lord's 
speech. 

** I am your debtor, Lord Mountmarvel," he said, ** for 
this prompt and personal reply to my letter. Pray be 
seated. But first let me introduce you to my " — he paused 
for a moment, and then went on — ** to Miss Geraldine,' 
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The young lord bowed gracefully to the girl. His quick 
eyes had noticed her embarrassment as he entered; had 
noticed also with infinite satisfaction how young she was and 
how graceful. He sat down with his eyes still fixed 
admiringly on her face, and she in her turn looked frankly 
back at him. She had now quite recovered from her first 
surprise at the resemblance to the portrait of the slain great 
grandsire, and looked at the young man with interest, trjdng 
to catdi again in the fine lines of his face the likeness which 
had seemed so surprising a minute before, and which now 
seemed to have faded away almost as completely as if it had 
never been. 

The young man spoke to the elder, glancing at him as he 
spoke, but his eyes turned half unconsciously to the girl 
again, and rested admiringly upon her. 

" So you knew my father, Mr. Geraldine.** 

This was what he said; what he was thinking of was 
that Miss Geraldine was most attractive. He could not 
make up his mind, however, whether she was or was not 
really pretty. Mr. Geraldiae's reply interrupted the work- 
ing out of this problem. 

** I knew your father very well in London," Mr. Geral- 
dine answered. '' He and I had some thoughts and some 
tastes in common — and we became something more than 
acquaintances, if something less than friends. It was on 
the strength of a promise he made to me long ago that I 
took the Hberty of writing to you." 

Mr. Geraldine's voice was very soft and quiet — a scholar's 
Voice — the voice of a man who has little time to waste in 
talking, but who wishes out of a very love of language that 
all he says should be as well said as possible. Lord Mount- 
marvel mentally wondered what thoughts and tastes there 
had been in common between the reserved studious man 
opposite to him and his father. 

The present Lord Mountmarvel felt no very great interest 
in his parent and predecessor. That was one of the pleasant 
family characteristics of the race, for which, perhaps. Lord 
Mountmarvel was to bo less excused than others of his 
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X 

ancestors. He had known very littlo of Lis father per- 
sonally ; he had been brought np abroad, and had met his 
sire perhaps a dozen times in his life. But he had heard 
enough about him to wonder as much as he ever wondered 
about anything what his father and Mr. Geraldine had 
enjoyed and appreciated in common. 

** Perhaps the old boy is not as solemn as he looks," Lord 
Mountmarvel reflected ; and he glanced again at the girl, 
who was now looking out of the window, so that he only 
saw part of a soft cheek and a quantity of curling brown 
hair. He felt that he was called upon to say something, so 
he dismissed from his mind the two problems which had 
.agitated his brain into unwonted reflections, and smiled 
amiably upon Mr. Geraldine. 

" Any promise of my father's I should always be glad to 
fulfll," he said ; <* but in this case I shall feel an especial 
pleasure in obeying his wishes. Mountmarvel Castle and 
all within it are most heartily at your service." 

He paused for a moment, and Mr. Geraldine bowed 
quietly. 

Mountmarvel looked at the girl again and again and 
began, " I should be delighted if you would do me the 
honour " 

He was going to frame an invitation for father and 
daughter to come and stop at Mountmarvel, but his words 
were interrupted by a slight cry of surprise from the girl, 
followed by a sudden noise in the street, which momentarily 
increased in volume. 

"What is the matter?" said Mr. Geraldine, rising and 
walking to the window. Mountmarvel followed his example, 
glad of an excuse which brought him nearer to the girl, and 
all three looked down with curiosity into the street, which 
presented a scene of unusual animation. 

On the opposite side of the street to the Crown Inn, and 
considerably to the right, there stood at this time a building 
which had its history too. It was a kind of Assembly Kooms ; 
in old days it had been a sort of Almack's, much frequented 
by such of those last century Bucks and Bloods as kept 
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Bober enough after dinner to think of dancing, and by a good 
many who did not keep sober enough, but who thought of 
dancing none the less, and executed many an eccentric 
evolution and improvised many an unexpected figure on its 
shining floors, to the vast amazement of the young ladies 
and the almost unutterable indignation of their elders — ^the 
matrons who fringed the walls, and who declared, in absolute 
defiance of the truth, that young men had never so behaved 
in their salad days. 

But in proportion as the credit and renown of the Crown 
Inn grew, the reputation of the old Assembly Eooms over 
the way faded and dwindled. At last, after many and 
varjring fortunes, which had only the consistency of bring- 
ing the building a step or two lower in the social scale, it 
had passed into the hands of a local auctioneer, who let it 
for all manner of purposes to wandering circuses, strolling 
players, itinerant lecturers, conjurors, and the ministers of 
eccentric Transatlantic creeds. It was even said that a 
Mormon apostle had once essayed to spread his pecuHar 
gospel within its walls, but that he found it prudent to act 
upon a hint from magisterial authority, and carry his ideas 
away with him unventilated. 

Of late it had become a place for the holding of political 
meetings. Eepeal had been thundered from its platforms ; 
the great apostle of Emancipation had himself harangued 
enraptured audiences within its walls. Now Young Ireland, 
rampant, rebellious, passionate, held its daily and its nightly 
meetings there, and the old walls echoed to passages of fiery 
oratory and the wild applause of hands that were eager to 
handle weapons. How all this had come to pass was an 
imexplained mystery to the Philistines. Perhaps the 
auctioneer-landlord had some odd strain of national blood 
in his body ; perhaps the Young Irelanders paid their footing 
sufficiently freely and regularly to justify him in saying that 
he didn*t care what anybody said so long as he ^ot his rent 
duly. At all events, there was the amazing fact that Young 
Ireland had in a manner its headquarters in the old 
Assembly Eooms, and that the Desmond Gonfederati^ CVcik^^ 
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as the Young Ireland Association called itself, held its 
tempestuous meetings there daily and nightly. 

Out of the doors of the hall, at the moment when Mr. 
Geraldine* and Lord Mountmarvel and the girl were looking 
down from the Crown windows, a great crowd was gushing. 
Instead of flowing away, however, up or down the street or 
wherever its business and desires might direct, the crowd 
settled down solidly into a dense mass about the doors from 
which it had just emerged. Into it, as if in obedience to 
that natural law which regulates the attraction of small 
bodies by greater, many of the passers-by were absorbed, 
and waited about the door too in their turn, helping to swell 
the volume of the crowd. 

Lord Mountmarvel grinned impatiently. 

*' It's only those rebels holding a meeting," he explained 
to the girl. He was going to say *' those damned rebels," 
but the sudden recollection of a woman's presence checked 
him, and he consoled himself for his deprivation by thinking 
a few comfortable oaths to himself and yawning slightly to 
express his general contempt of all rebels in general, and of 
the particular rebels of the Desmond Confederate Club in 
particular. 

The girl looked up in surprise, 

** Eebels ! What rebels ? " she asked, eagerly. 

Mountmarvel seemed a little puzzled. 

** Oh, you know,*' he explained, '* those Young Irelanders 
or Eepealers, or whatever they call themselves. Trot about 
with tin pikes, you know, and denounce the tyrant Saxon, 
and all the rest of it." 

" A flash of anger came into the girl's eyes. 

" I suppose they are patriots,'' she said. " As much 
patriots as Poles or Hungarians or Venetians. 

" Not at all," Mountmarvel answered, half amused at her 
impetuosity. ''The Poles and the Hungarians and the 
Venetians are fighting for their country's liberty, you know.'* 

** And are not these men seeking the liberty of their 
country ? " the girl asked, quietly. 

Mountmarvel shook his head. 
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" Oh dear no/' he answered. " These fellows are all 
wrong ; they have nothing to complain of. I had half a 
mind to run over to Venice myself and lend Manin a hand ; 
but these fellows — oh no, they are too ridiculous." 

Lord Mountmarvel smiled in pitying condescension on the 
young woman who could possibly see any resemblance 
between Young Irelanders and picturesque Italian patriots. 
The girl stared at him for a moment, with a Uttle frown on 
her forehead. If she had spoken the thoughts in her mind 
just then, shq would probably have suggested that Daniel 
Manin did not lose a very valuable ally in Lord Mount- 
marvel. But whatever her thoughts were she kept them to 
herself, and turned her eyes upon the street again. Mr. 
G^raldine, who had hitherto kept silence, broke the sUghtly 
awkward pause. 

** I know very little about politics," he said, ** either here 
or in England. I am myself of Irish descent, and men of 
my name and race have played their part in the history of 
this island. But I have had other things to do. I know 
very little about politics." 

Lord Mountmarvel had begun a neat little speech to the 
effect that the loss was rather that of poUtics than of Mr. 
Geraldine, when he was interrupted by a loud shout from 
below. 

The crowd, which had hitherto been suflBciently quiet and 
patient, began to display symptoms of intense excitement, to 
sway to and fro, and to utter shouts of wild and startling 
enthusiasm. The cause of all this movement and clamour 
was a young man who had just made his appearance on the 
steps of the hall, and was endeavouring, as well as the 
enthusiasm of the populace would let him, to make his way 
through the crowd. He was a tall, slight young man, whose 
dark skin, shining dark eyes, and midnight hair made him 
look as if he had stepped from one of those courtly canvasses 
upon which Velasquez has painted the sombre beauty of the 
proudest names of Spain. The Celtic type is dark, but this 
was Spanish darkness — darkness that was even Moorish in 
its intensity. His face was very pale, and his eyea vi^tok 
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bright with excitement, but his features wore an air of almost 
stoical composure. 

The crowd closed about him, shouted for joy at him, 
cheered itself hoarse over him, shook hands vehemently with 
him, well-nigh pulled him in pieces in its frantic demonstra- 
tions of delight. With the aid of some of his friends the 
young man succeeded in shaking off his admirers, got on to 
a car, which drove slowly down the street, followed by the 
huzzaing mob. As the car passed under the windows of the 
Crown the young man looked up, and his eyes met the eyes 
of the girl looking down at him. She leaned back imme- 
diately with a little cry, as if of pain, and almost 
involuntarily put her hand on Lord Mountmarvel's arm. 

" Who is that ? '* she said, in a low voice. " Who is 
that ? " 

Lord Montmarvel looked after the car with a sullen scowl, 

"That," he said, "is a fellow called Murrough Mac- 
Murchad, a rascally rebel and demagogue. He is the 
descendant of a scoundrel who killed my great grandfather." 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE BED TOWEB. 

Out of a network of small houses and squalid lanes m the 
most crowded and poorest part of the town rose, and I 
believe still rises, a single stately tower, lifting, like the great 
Achilles in the epic, its embattled head high above its com- 
panions. There was something peculiarly surprising and 
even pathetic in the appearance of the ancient tower amid 
its strange and uncongenial surroundings. Some magnifi- 
cent gentleman-at-arms in the golden armour newly wrought 
from the hands of Benevenuto Cellini would scarcely have 
appeared less out of his element in the midst of a ragged 
gang of Callot's fantastic beggars than did this grey ancest- 
ral keep in the centre of its sordid neighbours. 

The stranger whom chance or business directed to this 
part of the city, where few strangers made their way for 
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pleasure, would be sure to find his indifferent gaze suddenly 
diverted from the unlovely labyrinth through which he picked 
his path, and arrested by the sight of the parapet of the 
tower frowning down at him over the chimney-pots of the 
stunted dwellings that environed it. If he had an eye for 
architecture, he would at once recognize Norman handiwork 
in the venerable tower; if he was more than ordinarily versed 
in the art, he would see that there were traces in the 
keep of the material, and something of the form, of another 
and earlier structure. If, as it was but likely, he became 
interested in this strange survival of ancient days, this archi- 
tectural Oisin in the middle of a throng of degenerate descen- 
dants, he would probably endeavour to obtain a nearer view 
of the building. 

This endeavour he would find by no means easy of fulfil- 
ment. The top of the tower was obvious enough to all the 
world, but its base upon the soUd earth, its portal opening 
to admit admiring hxmianity, appeared at first to be absolutely 
imdiscoverable. If the wandering stranger of my fancy were 
at all of my own disposition, and cherished a strong dislike 
to asking his way, he would inevitably beat about for a con- 
siderable time through one dingy street and dreary alley 
after another most unsuccessfully. Were it not that the 
crown of the tall tower was present to his upturned, wonder- 
ing gaze at every turn, a jagged, ivy-grown reality, with the 
rooks wheeling in funereal circles about its summit, he 
might be pardoned for fancying that the earth had bubbles 
as the water hath, and that the tower which he sought was 
one of them. 

At last, just at the moment when he might be preparing 
to consider his purpose as hopeless of gratification as the 
eternal ambition of the Flying Dutchman, he would in all 
probability light upon the clue to the heart of the mystery. 

In the middle of one side of one of the smallest and most 
sombre streets of the quarter there was a gap in the line of 
houses. Not a complete gap, breaking the continuity of the 
dwellings, but a square aperture, the size of half a house, over 
which the concrete half of the habitation was suspended andL 
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supported by the neighbour buildings on either side. Through 
the aperture of this eccentric archway, or rather doorway, 
lay the approach to the tower. 

The tower stood in a kind of close quadrangle, of which the 
four sides were formed by the backs and sides of poor tumble- 
down houses, and to which the only entrance was through 
the gap already described. It rose straight up from the 
ground — erect, uncompromising, strongly built and bastioned, 
as grim and rigid as some Norman knight whom incantation 
had suddenly stiffened into stone. It was evidently the keep, 
or stronghold, of some castle, of which all the frailer portion 
had crumbled long since into dust, leaving only this stubborn 
survivor as a gaunt example of antique splendour. 

A worm-eaten oaken door, heavily clamped with iron, gave, 
or rather seemed to refuse, admittance into the keep. Over 
this forbidding portal two grinning dragonish gargoyles 
sprang fiercely into the air, as if they were trying with all 
the strength of their stone hearts to fly away bodily with all 
that was left of the castle ; higher still a carved slab displayed 
a mouldering shield, whose coat of arms was so roughly used 
by time that it might puzzle the efforts of a whole herald's 
college to decipher the lion passant grasping a wheat-sheaf 
which once was proudly blazoned on it. 

In the middle of the door a small wicket with a sliding 
panel enabled the occupant or janitor of the tower to 
scrutinize any daring individual who might wield the heavy 
hammer-shaped knocker, which rust had corroded almost 
into a formless mass of iron. The Castle of Giant Despair 
could not present a more forbidding, ominous exterior than 
this strange survival of an ancient day. 

On the afternoon after Lord Mountmarvel's visit to the 
Crown, such a stranger as I have imagined made his way 
among the purlieus of the city, and did play at hide-and-seek 
with the old tower, through tortuous lanes and narrow 
winding alleys. 

When at last the stranger, after infinite expenditure of 
pains and patience, did pierce his path between the divided 
houses, and enter upon the quadrangle which contained the 
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ancient keep, he snrveyed the grim edifice with a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

After a careful inspection of the exterior, made with an 
eye that was evidently practised in antiquarian research, the 
stranger advanced towards the stem portal, and after 
scanning for a few moments with an air of puzzled curiosity 
the worn and blurred outlines of the heraldic bearings upon 
the defaced escutcheon, looked around him inquiringly for 
some one to give him information about the venerable 
tower. 

No one was to be seen, however. The houses whose sides 
formed the quadrangle appeared to be as silent and lifeless 
as the tower itself ; no signs of human animation appeared 
at any of the deserted windows. The only living thing 
visible was a lean, black cat, picking its dreary way through 
the varied refuse which littered the open space. As soon as 
the animal became aware of an unwonted presence in its 
hunting-grounds it arched its back, enlarged its tail, and 
swore fiercely at the intruder ; then, with an angry squall of 
mingled fear and fury, it darted towards the aperture of a 
neighbouring cellar and disappeared from sight. 

Mr. Geraldine — for the wandering stranger was no other 
than the scholar — smiled slightly. 

*' One might well believe," he said to himself, " that this 
old tower was haunted, and that yonder black cat was its 
evil genius — one of those lost angels of the East, who recog- 
nized in me the power of my amulet and fled to avoid 
exorcism and chastisement." 

As he spoke the scholar glanced at the ring upon his right 
hand, a signet, minutely and exquisitely carved with inscrip- 
tions in an Oriental character. 

" But what," Mr. Geraldine mused, '* will it avail me to 
be armed with the seal of Solomon, or all the occult learning 
of the Kabbala, if I can find no one to tell me anything 
about this enchanted castle ? " 

Once more he looked around him, seeking some fellow- 
man to explain the mystery of the old tower. But no one 
made an appearance, and at last the scholar, losing patience^ 
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stepped close up to the iron-clamped door, and, clasping the 
rusty knocker in his slender, scholastic fingers, beat a loud 
tattoo upon it. 

The noise resounded through the old building, and woke 
up a whole company of unexpected echoes in the silent 
quadrangle. High above a cloud of rooks, startled by the 
unusual clamour, swooped out into the free air to see who 
troubled their morning slumbers, hovered a few seconds 
overhead, and swept back again into their leafy lodging, 
cawing indignantly in protest at the invader of their ancestral 
quiet. 

Mr. Geraldine's knocking, however, produced no other 
e£fect, and, after a short pause, he again pHed the knocker 
with a greater lustiness than might be expected from his 
slender fingers. 

*'I am convinced that there is some one inside," he 
whispered to himself, " and I will rouse up the warder of 
this weird place if I have to rattle a black sanctus about his 
ears." 

As he spoke Mr. Geraldine wielded the knocker for the 
third time, and vnth more successful result. The castle 
was evidently inhabited, and its occupant had been roused 
by Mr. Geraldino's summons. A fumbUng was distinctly 
audible on the other side of the door, and presently the 
panel of the Uttle wicket flew sharply back, and a face made 
its appearance at the opening. 

The face, as well as Mr. Geraldine could distinguish it 
across the bars intervening, was a man's, but any doubt 
that the scholar's eye might entertain as to the sex of the 
janitor was speedily settled by the evidence of his ears. A 
masculine voice of the most harshly grating description 
interrogated him surhly through the wicket. 

**Who the divil may you be?" the voice demanded, 
rumbling out the words syllable by syllable, as if every 
consonant conveyed its own special imprecation and every 
vowel were a condensed curse. 

" Who the divil may you be, disturbing decent folk with 
your thumpings ? " 
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Q?he Balutation .was none of the civilist, but Mr. Geraldine 
responded to his gloomy questioner with bland politeness. 

*' I regret to have disturbed you, my friend," he began. 

The voice behind the wicket here interrupted him with 
some muffled sounds, which Mr. Oeraldine correctly inter- 
preted as an angry repudiation of his proffered amity. 

Nothing daimted, however, Mr. Geraldine went on again. 

" I was very anxious," he said, " to learn the name, and, 
if possible, something of the history of this building, and I 
thought you might be able to assist me." 

There was a brief pause in the gloomy mutterings behind 
the door. Mr. Geraldine rashly interpreted the silence in 
his favour. He was speedily undeceived. Through the 
grating came a whirlwind of words more furious than the 
first. The audacity of Mr. Geraldine's conduct had 
apparently staggered the unknown gatekeeper for a breath- 
ing-space only to goad him into greater wrath. These were 
the vials he emptied upon the head of Mr. Geraldine. 

" May the divil and all his imps fly away with you for 
knocking me up with such a fool's question. If you've no 
better use for your tongue than such thrash, I've more 
respect for my shoes than to go wearing them out running 
upstairs and downstairs to answer your catechisms. Be off 
about your business, and bad luck attend you." 

Though the reception was not reassuring, Mr. Geraldine 
again attempted a parley. 

" My friend," he began again, courteously. He was good- 
tempered, as a scholar ought to be who wishes to do good 
work in the world, and the stem rebuffs of the porter only 
amused him. 

'* My friend, there was no offence in my thoughts ; I 
trust you will find none in my actions. If a trifle " — here 
the scholar took out his purse and extracted half-a-crown — 
•'would not prove unacceptable, it is heartily at your service, 
with my apologies for intruding upon your privacy." 

Neither Mr. Geraldine's soft speech nor the sight of his 

silver had any soothing effect upon the irascible janitor. For 

a moment the fiery eyes behind the grating glared covetoual^ 
8 
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upon the piece of money in Mr. Geraldine's open palm ; then 
the lids drooped over them to shut out the shining tempta- 
tion, and the voice snarled out again hoarser than before 
\7ith anger. 

'* To blazes with you and your dirty money. If you'll wait 
till I find myself on the other side of the door, youll have 
reason to rue your visit to the Eed Tower." 

Here the panel of the wicket was savagely slammed to, 
while a noise as fumbling fingers endeavouring in darkness 
to draw bolts and loosen chains warned Mr. Geraldine that 
the ferocious warder of the strangely named tower intended 
to put his threat into execution. 

" The Eed Tower," said Mr. Geraldine to himself. " WeU, 
I have learned something from the oracle, but if ever 
building yet were oddly named the Eed Tower, it is that 
building." 



CHAPTEE V. 

THB BED tower's MASTER. 

A VOICE behind him broke in upon his musing, a strong, 
deep voice that was very sweet too, sweet and melancholy 
as the voices of Celts mostly are, whether gentle or 
simple. 

** Can I be of any assistance to you? " the voice asked. 

Mr. Geraldine turned on his heel, faced the owner of the 
voice, and was immediately fascinated by a pair of the darkest 
eyes he had ever beheld in a young man's countenance. The 
newcomer was dark even to swarthiness ; his hair had the 
dead lustreless blackness of the locks of Syrian shepherds ; on 
the dusky ohve of his skin the closely shaven cheeks cast a 
bluish shadow. His eyes, piercingly, almost painfully bright, 
were fixed in quiet inquiry upon Mr. Geraldine. 

The scholar stared for an instant in silent amazement. 

The newcomers — for his interrogator was accompanied by 
another young man, who was well-nigh as characteristically 
fair as the other was dark — had approached so silently that 
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he had no knowledge of their vicinity until the question fell 
upon his ears. 

<' Has my talk about Solomon's seal conjured up a Jinn 
to my assistance ? I ought to know something of the East, 
and if that man hasn't Arab blood in his veins and the night 
of Arab skies in his eyes, 1*11 change my rarest manuscript 
of Sa'adi against a penny song-book." 

This was what Mr. Geraldine thought ; what he said was 
simply nothing. He only gazed at the young men — or rather 
at the young man, for he paid no heed to the fair-haired 
companion — and was silent. 

The young man repeated his question courteously. 

** Can I be of any service to you? I live here." 

Mr. Geraldine found his tongue, and spoke, smiling. 

" Some mollification for your giant," he quoted. " K this 
be your house " — and he waved his hand towards the Bed 
Tower — ** I fear I have offended your housekeeper. Im- 
pelled by an antiquarian devil of curiosity, I sought to gain 
some information about this highly interesting building, and 
I fear he did not take my queries in good part. Indeed, I 
must regard you as the deity out of a machine come to shield 
me from the probable punishment for my meddlesome thirst 
for knowledge." 

The dark man smiled slightly ; the fair one laughed out- 
right and loudly. Mr. Geraldine laughed too ; and as they 
laughed the door of the Eed Tower swung back upon its 
hinges and revealed an extraordinsury being framed in its 
opening. 

A short, broad-bodied being, huge of hand and foot, with 
a rough head of dust-coloured hair, visage a deep brick-red, 
and eyes that blazed with wrath — a very embodiment of 
furious, misshapen, physical strength ; the thews of a giant 
compressed into the bulk of a dwarf's body. 

At the sight of the three laughing men the colour of his 
face dulled down, and the anger of his eyes changed to 
wonder. 

The young man who had questioned Mr. Geraldine 
addressed his eccentric servitor reproachfully. 
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" Since when, Cormac, has the Bed Tower shut its door 
upon the stranger ? " Then, turning to Mr. Oeraldine, thfe 
young man added, " You must forgive my servant for his 
rudeness, but the Bed Tower rarely receives visitors now, 
and Gormac has learned the lesson of his race — to mistrust 
the stranger." 

These last words he said bitterly, almost to himself. Mr, 
Geraldine hastened to assure him that he considered Cor- 
mac's conduct most estimable, and was about to withdraw, 
but the young man restrained him with a gesture. 

" If the Bed Tower has any interest to you," he said, " I 
shall consider myself honoured if you will allow me to con- 
duct you over it. But little is left now to interest the scholar 
or the student ; but there may be something, and the view 
from the summit is worthy climbing for to any one who has 
taken the pains to make his way to its foot." 

While he was talking Mr. Geraldine watched his face 
curiously. 

" Where," he kept asking himself, "had he seen it before?** 

Somewhere, he was positive, and recently — but where ? 

" I shall be most happy to accept your kind offer," he 
answered, "if honest Cormac will consent to accept my 
apologies for disturbing him. May I ask the name of my 
host ? My name is Geraldine, a wandering Orientalist, with 
enough Irish blood in his body to love castles and legends, 
and enough antiquarian perception to guess that this castle 
has a legend, and to long to learn it." 

" The Bed Tower has many legends," said the young man, 
somewhat sadly. *' My name is Murrough MacMurchad ; 
my friend's is Brian Fermanagh. Will you enter ? Allow 
me to lead the way." 

The bewildered dwarf made way for his master, and Mr. 
Geraldine followed him across the threshold of the Bed 
Tower into a dimly-lit hall, while Brian Fermanagh brought 
up the rear. 

Cormac, with a heavy sigh which expressed his last 
despairing expostulation^against the admission of a stranger 
into the Bed Tower, closed the great door behind them. This 
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operation he performed with a great noise of locking and 
bolting, and an ostentations display of precautions against 
any further possible intruders. 

" Of course I knew the face,** thought Mr. Geraldine. " This 
is the Young Irelander I saw in the street yesterday." 



CHAPTER YI- 

hagmubchad's messagb. 

When Mr. Geraldine returned to the Grown some time 
later, he found LiUas and Lord Mountmarvel sitting together, 
talking. The young man rose and saluted the elder grace- 
fully. 

" I meant to pay you an early visit," he said ; ** but if I 
was early, you were earlier stilL" 

" Where have you been, Edward ? ** asked Lilias, with a 
pretty peremptoriness which made Mr. Geraldine smile and 
which Mountmarvel found adorable. 

"Where have I been? Where have I not been? In 
Cloud-cuckoo-town, in Cockaigne, in the Land East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon ; where you will, so that the 
place be marvellous. 'I have been feasting with mine 
enemy ; ' that is, I have been beneath the roof of a rebel." 

" Of a rebel?" Lilias and my lord questioned in chorus. 

"Ay, lady, 'twas my word," Mr. Geraldine responded, 
semi-tragicaJly. " I have found a feudal castle standing 
in the slums. It is called the Bed Tower, and is owned by 
a rebel with an ancient name and a pedigree dating from 
the days of Lady Geasair, who, it seems, colonized Ireland 
before the Flood." 

Mountmarvel's face darkened as it always did when one 
man's name came into his mind, and with the sullen look, 
the fitful fleeting resemblance to the dead and gone Hell-Eire, 
his forefather downstairs, came out strongly, and startled 
Lilias. 

" That madman, MacMurchad I " he said. " Have you 
found out his den already ? " 
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Turning to the girl, who looked bewildered, Mountmarvel 
explained somewhat incoherently. 

" The fellow you saw in the street yesterday. A beastly 
hole that I wouldn't house a dog in. Ought to have been 
clapped in gaol long ago. A tumbledown, draughty pig-stye 
without a roof." 

'* Nonsense, nonsense," Mr. Geraldine laughingly inter- 
posed. " The pig-stye, as you call ifc, is a most picturesque 
and comfortable heirloom, with a very excellent roof, I can 
swear to it, for I saw as fair a view as ever my eyes wish to 
see from it not an hour since. As for its master, he may be 
a rebel, but he is a courteous and accomplished gentleman, 
and I am, in some sense, his accomplice in rebellion, for I 
am the bearer of a message from him." 

If Mr. Geraldine had announced himself as plenipoten- 
tiary extraordinary from the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
his statement could scarcely have pleased Mountmarvel less. 

** My dear Mr. Geraldine," he protested, ** you are a 
stranger here. Let me beg of you not to mix yourself up in 
any way with ruffians like MacMurchad." 

Mr. Geraldine surveyed the young man composedly, and 
answered drily, 

"You need not be alarmed for me. I shall steer clear of 
treason-felony." 

Here Lilias interrupted impatiently, 

" But the message, Edward, the message." 

" No such alarming matter. Simply that there is to ba a 
public meeting at the hall yonder this evening, and Mr. Mac- 
Murchad has kindly given me tickets." 

" Of course you won't dream of going ? " This was from 
Mountmarvel. 

" Oh, how delightful. Of course you will go, Edward, 
Can I come too ? " These were the words of Lilias. 

'* I certainly mean to go," Mr. Geraldine said, answering 
both at once. '' I am a citizen of the world, and think 
nothing human foreign to me. You can come if you like, 
Lily Lass ; ladies attend these meetings." 

** Ladies I " Mountmarvel sniffed, scornfully. 
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" When yon are as old as I am," Mr. Geraldine gravely 
retorted, " yon will know that a man may be a gentleman 
and a woman a lady even though they had the misfortune 
to differ in opinion with you." 

The grey eyes of Lilias flashed gratefully at Edward 
Geraldine. Mountmarvel flushed hotly, opened his mouth — 
and then did the wisest thing he could do under the circum- 
stances, closed it again, and said nothing. Lilias spoke. 

" Of course, I want to come, Edward. "When is it ? " 

" Eight o'clock. We will go across after dinner." 

Lord Mountmarvel had already settled to his own satis- 
faction the problem as to whether Lilias Geraldine was or 
was not, strictly speaking, a pretty girl. He had decided 
that she was very pretty. Now, he wondered how he could 
ever have doubted the fact as he gazed admiringly at the 
lithe young figure, and the fair young face faintly coloured 
with excitement, and the grey eyes shining. 

One of Mountmarvel's courtly ancestors, that one, say, 
who smirked uneasily on his canvas downstairs in the coffee- 
room, would have at once paid Miss Geraldine a world of 
high-heeled compliments in which the whole heathen mytho- 
logy tripped itself up in a riotous jostle of comparison. 

Lord Mountmarvel had not the mode of his last-century 
ancestor ; but he paid as high a compliment to Lilias Geral- 
dine's pretty face as if he had prattled about a whole pan- 
theon when he announced his intention of accompanying 
her and Mr. Geraldine to the meeting. 

** I shall regard myself in the light of a counter-irritant," 
he said, laughing, " and prevent you both from becoming too 
deeply inoculated with the poison of sedition. They say this 
MacMurchad has a tongue which would tempt the devil. If 
you will let me stop to dinner I shall consider myself the 
most favoured of self-invited guests." 

So it was settled, and a little before eight all three quitted 
the Crown, and crossed the street towards the open doors 
of the Desmond Confederate Club, into which already a 
number of persons were making their way. 

Mr. Geraldine's tickets were for a few reserved ^^^^ xs^ 
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the front of the rest, and in a few minutes Lilias found her« 
self seated between Mr. Geraldine and Lord Mountmarvel 
in the front row, quite close to the platform, and surveying 
with keen interest the strangely unfamiliar scene. 

Although it still wanted some time of the hour for which 
the meeting was simimoned, the body of the hall was begin- 
ning to be thronged with people. The hall itself was a bare, 
bleak, barrack-like place ; the cold monotony of its white* 
washed walls only shghtly reheved by a few green flags 
bearing the uncrowned harp. 

At the far end was a platform with chairs and a table also 
covered with green cloth. A few persons were sitting on 
the platform, surveying the body of the hall with that 
curiously constrained air of assumed indifference which the 
earliest occupants of a platform invariably put on pending 
the arrival of the orators of the occasion. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

EVIL TIDINGS. 

LoBD MoxTNTMABVEii was whispering some contemptuous 
comment on the place and its people into the ear of Lilias, 
when her attention, diverted for a moment from the platform, 
was rapidly recalled to it by the loud applause of those who 
occupied it, applause which was taken up and echoed in 
deafening volume by the great crowd that now thronged the 
hall and filled its every available inch of sitting or standing 
room, 

Murrough MacMurchad had just made his appearance on 
the platform, accompanied by Brian Fermanagh and half a 
dozen friends. He bowed slightly to the plaudits of the 
hall, and sat down near the table. His dark eyes, wander- 
ing over the audience, smiled recognition as. they met Mr. 
Geraldine's gaze, and flashed for a moment angrily as they 
saw Lord Mountmarvel. Then they rested on Lilias, and a 
look of sudden interest quickened them into unusual bright- 
ness. The next instant they surveyed the whole audience 
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with the calm, impassive, far-away look which was most 
familiar to them. 

The routine proceedings incidental to all meetings were 
meantime being hurried through, little heeded by Lilias, 
whose interest in the novel scene was entirely absorbed in 
the attraction of the Young Irelander's dark, melancholy 
face. 

Brian Fermanagh was moved into the chair ; some letters, 
to which nobody paid much attention, were read over by 
the secretary of the Desmond Confederate Club ; the minutes 
of a preceding meeting were mumbled over, and solemnly 
signed by the chairman. 

There was a moment's pause, and then Brian Fermanagh, 
rising to his feet, said that it would be needless for him to 
waste the time of the assembly with any preliminary 
utterances, and that he would, at once call upon Murrough 
MacMurchad to address them. 

At the mention of MacMurchad's name a storm of 
applause broke from every part of the hall, growing louder 
and wilder as Murrough MacMurchad got up, and moving 
towards the table stood facing his supporters with his right 
hand resting Hghtly on the green flag with the uncrowned 
harp of gold which covered it. 

Every man in the assemblage sprang to his feet waving 
his hat and shouting himself hoarse. LiHas, half startled 
by the sudden tumult, looked for a moment away from the 
platform and glanced round upon the crowd about her. 

In that glance she saw one thing, and one thing only, out 
of all the medley of moving, shouting, shrieking humanity — 
a girl's face gazing up intently at the Young Irelander with 
a look which the quick eyes of another woman were able to 
read only too easily. 

The girl was young and beautiful, with the antique beauty 
of the Celt. The pale proud face, the dark passionate eyes, 
the braids of blacker hair than midnight, were all charac- 
teristics of an ancient Irish type. Women of that type 
trod the old paths between the Athenian olive-trees, and 
moved amid the arbutus groves of Eryx. Women of that 
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type are to be found to-day on the slopes of Fentelicus, in 
the valleys of the Fames range, and beneath the orange- 
trees of Parthenope, to prove the common bond of Grecian 
blood among the Irish race and the dwellers by the Tyrr- 
hene Sea. 

Lilias as she looked could scarcely restrain an involuntary 
cry of admiration at the girl's beauty ; a moment more and 
she resented the vague pang with which she followed the 
direction of those dai'k eyes and saw them rest on Mac- 
Murchad. 

MacMurchad appeared to be wholly imaware of that fixed 
gaze. His eyes were looking across the audience far into 
the distant corner of the hall. 

The pang which had annoyed Lilias was succeeded by a 
yet more unreasonable throb of pleasure as she perceived 
the indifference of the Young Irelander to the bright eyes 
that shone so ardently upon him. Then the throb of 
pleasure was followed by a thrill of pity as Lilias saw how 
eagerly the face of Fermanagh was turned in the direction 
of the girl, and the pained hues about his mouth and eyes 
as he noted how her eyes were riveted on the face of his 
friend. 

** Here is a tragedy to begin with," Lilias thbught to her- 
self, and at that moment MacMurchard began to speak, and 
Lilias forgot the girl and Fermanagh and everything else 
except the charm of the speaker's voice and the marvellous 
magic of his words. 

MacMurchard spoke slowly and quietly at first, with full, 
grave enunciation that reached the farthest ears as easily 
as those which hearkened to him in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

It is no part of my purpose to give here the speech which 
Murrough MacMurchard made that day. The very words 
lie before me as I write, lie before me in the slip of yellowed 
paper and faded print, a cutting from the report of the local 
paper which I found carefully preserved among the contents 
of Fermanagh's box. Who shall say how the hot words 
which then burned their way like flame into the hearts and 
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brains of Us hearers might show, copied out coldly here 
by me? 

Boming words they were, which stir my tamed, elderly 
blood as I read them, and bring so vividly before my Trans- 
atlantic eyes the crowded hall and the faces I never saw — 
the faces of that wild young speaker and his fast friend and 
the two fair women who watched him so eagerly. 
•- Words of flame they seemed to most men there, who 
hung upon them as upon the utterances of a prophets. 
Words of flame they seemed to Lilias, as she listened with 
clasped hands and beating heart to the impetuous flood of 
the young man's eloquence. 

MacMurchard talked of the themes which then were 
agitating all men's minds with the wealth of language, the 
almost gorgeous grace of words, and the glowing passion 
which the Young Irelanders drew from the fountain of 
the Girondists, and in which they so far surpassed their 
masters. 

In the pause that followed upon the applause that 
succeeded to some flery appeal to the old traditions and the 
new hopes of the race, Mountmarvel whispered sneeringly 
into the ear of Lilias, 

** The fellow gets every line of this by heart, and repeats 
it like a parrot.*' 

Lilias gave her companion an angry flash of scorn, which 
brought a smile to Mountmarvel's thin Hps. The next 
moment an odd chance gave MacMurchad the opportunity 
of refuting the charge which unknown to him had been just 
made agamst him. 

He was speaking of the dangers of the movement, and as 
he paused for a moment for breath, from the back of the 
hall, far away, a voice — the voice of an old woman, as it 
seemed — cried out to him in clear, shrill tones, 

** Well, God bring you safe, anyhow." 

There was a second of dead silence. MacMurchad 
glanced with flashing eyes in the direction from which the 
voice proceeded, and then in loud, unfaltering tones 
answered the words of his well-wisher. 
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** A far better prayer would be, ' God bring the cause 
safe/ for the prisons in which men suffer and the graves in 
which they lie are but the landmarks of that eternal cause 
which with us has had thus far only its missionaries and its 
martyrs, but which will yet, I hope and firmly believe, have 
its heroes and its kings." 

Under cover of the rapturous applause which greeted 
these gallant words, Lilias leaned a Httle towards Mount- 
marvel and asked him softly, 

** Was that prepared? Was that a parrot's echo? " 

Mountmarvel, with a somewhat annoyed expression on 
his face, was about to answer, but what he was going to say 
was lost for Lilias by a new cause for excitement and wonder. 

On the platform just behind MacMurchad a young man, 
pale and excited, had forced his way, and regardless of the 
protestations of many on the platform, pushed towards the 
chairman, and caught him by the arm hastily. 

Fermanagh looked up in surprise, saw the pallid face and 
wild eyes above him, listened to some words hurriedly 
whispered by the newcomer, and grew pale himself. 

There was some excitement among the audience at the 
whispered colloquy between Fermanagh and the stranger. 
MacMurchad perceived that something had happened, but 
he went on composedly, until Fermanagh, leaning forward, 
caught him by the arm. He turned round, saw Fermanagh's 
troubled face, and leaning down, listened to the hurried 
words of his friend. 

As he listened, lilias, eagerly watching the strange scene, 
saw his dark face grow pale too, and his mouth and eyes 
stem. 

By this time the excitement in the audience had greatly 
incxeased. Every man saw that something unwonted had 
occurred ; no one knew what ; and the hum of wondering 
voices rose high, and those who stood in the back part of 
the hall began to sway uneasily, pressing upon those who 
sat or stood in front. 

MacMurchad drew himself up from his hurried conference 
with Fermanagh, and advanced again to the front of the 
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platform. Immediately the tumult stopped, and intense, 
eager quiet followed. Lilias held her breath in painful 
expectation. There was something ominous in this unex- 
pected interruption ; in the startled faces on the platform ; 
in the set passion of MacMurchad's features. 

For a few seconds MacMurchad stood silent, facing the 
hushed crowd. Twice he made as if to speak, twice his lips 
failed him ; and the seconds seemed to every expectant being 
in that hall to lapse by with the awful length of centuries. 

Then MacMurchad spoke, and his words fell like the 
tidings of doom upon his hearers. 

"John Mitchel has been sentenced to penal servitude. 
He sailed from Dublin yesterday. There was no attempt 
at rescue." 



OHAPTBB Vin. 

k DISAGREEABLE EPISODE. 

As the words fell from MacMurchad's lips the audience 
remained for another breathing-space absolutely silent. 
Then from almost every man and almost every woman in 
the hall broke out a wild, plaintive, passionate cry, 
nke the cry the mourners utter when they keen for the 
dead. 

The wail lasted but a little time, and then it died down 
again into silence, as the fire dies down from its fierce 
flames into a sullen glow. 

So silent did the hall become that Mountmarvel's voice 
was heard distinctly in almost every part of it, although he 
was hardly speaking louder than his wont, and was quite 
unconscious of speaking any louder. 

It is the way of mankind when it opens its mouth in the 
midst of tumult tmconsciously to pitch its tones a note or 
two higher than its ordinary, and this was what Mount- 
marvel, somewhat unfortunately for himself, had done. 

What Mountmarvel said was, «* There is one more of the 
damned rebels gone. Heaven be praised I " 
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He was saying it to Mr. Geraldine, half jestingly, half 
seriously. He had not intended that any one should hear 
it but him. He had thought — so far as he thought about 
his words at all — that they would be covered by the clamour 
of the crowd. He had not counted upon the sudden lull, 
which allowed his clear, almost shrill voice to be distinctly 
heard by those about him, and even by some who were far 
from him. 

The moment he had spoken he saw what a mistake he 
had made — saw it in the looks of fury in the faces near to 
him, saw it in the hands that were raised at once in 
menace, 

A man immediately behind Mountmarvel reached out and 
caught him by the collar of his coat. 

The young lord tried unsuccessfully to shake off his 
assailant. 

"What did you say?*' the man demanded, in a voice 
hoarse with passion. 

Mountmarvel cursed himself inwardly for his folly. He 
experienced no sense of fear for himself, only of alarm for his 
companions, whom his ill-timed comment had compromised, 
and of annoyance at the somewhat ridiculous figure which, 
according to his ideas, he would be likely to cut before them 
in engaging in an altercation in such a place and with such 
people. 

** What did you say?" his captor asked again, shaking 
him angrily; and "What did you say? "was echoed by 
half a score of voices about him. 

Men were standing up in all parts of the hall. 

Those who were nearest to Mountmarvel began to close 
in ominously around him. 

Mountmarvel was a brave man ; Mountmarvel was strong. 

With an angry wrench he tore himself free from the 
clutch of his questioner, and, looking straight into the fierce 
eyes, answered, 

** I said there is one more of the damned rebels gone. 
What have you to say to me ? " 

Instantly the man who had asked the question struck 
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savagely at Mountmarvel. Mountmarvel was quick and 
skilful, and he peuried the blow. 

Then he stood for a second on the defensive, cool and 
cautious, waiting for what would happen next. 

Mr. Geraldine sprang to his feet and stood beside the 
young man, trying to interpose, urging patience. 

Lilias was on her feet too, facing the crowd. She was 
very pale, but she did not scream, and she did not feel , 
alarmed. She was not sorry for Mountmarvel, whose cruel 
comment had angered her ; she was only interested, and 
intensely excited. 

The scene she was looking at was more attractive than 
anything in a play, and she enjoyed it as fully, quite 
unconscious of or quite indifferent to the danger. 

The hall was full of tumult. Half a dozen men had 
closed in upon Mountmarvel. Mr. Geraldine was flung 
aside to reel against the platform gasping for breath. 

Lilias herself was in some danger from the men who, in 
their eagerness to get hold of Mountmarvel, hustled her 
unintentionally aside. 

All this was the work of half a dozen seconds. 

As the girl staggered about to fall, she seemed to hear a 
loud voice overhead shouting some words of stem command 
to the surging crowd. Two men leaped lightly down from 
the platform. One flung himself into the crowd that sur- 
roxmded Mountmarvel. The other sprang to the side of 
lilias. The next moment a strong arm caught her up and 
drew her aside out of the whirlpool of angry fighting 
humanity, and placed her by Mr. Geraldine's side in safety. 

It was MacMurchad. 

He turned angrily upon Mountmarvel's assailants, shout- 
ing to them to stand aside ; and when his command was 
not obeyed, he pushed himself into the midst of them, where 
Brian Fermanagh already was shielding Lord Moxmtmarvel 
from the blows that were aimed at him, and endeavouring 
to bring his antagonists to reason. 

Those who saw MacMurchad gave way; but some of 
those who were nearest to Mountmarvel either did not 
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recognize him, or were too wild with fury to heed anything 
but the immediate object of their vengeance. 

MacMurchad looked round angrily, and saw behind him 
the fantastic figure of his follower smiling in grim enjoy- 
ment of the tumult. 

"Bring that man out, Cormac," he cried, and in another 
moment the herculean dwarf had forced himself into the 
centre of the struggle — ^had flung half a dozen strong men 
to left and right as if they were playthings, and had caught 
the form of Mountmarvel in his arms. 

Not a moment too soon I Though Mountmarvel was a 
strong, vigorous, trained athlete, he was no match for the 
men who had assailed him, and he was badly bruised and 
well-nigh fainting when Cormac lifted him Ughtly to his 
shoulder and carried him, as easily as he would have carried 
a child, on to the platform. 

MacMurchad and Fermanagh stood side by side, between 
the dwarf and Mountmarvel's furious assailants. But the 
men recognized MacMurchad now, and, though they were 
numerous enough to have swept him and his friend aside, 
they reverenced the young leader too highly to dream of 
doing this. 

So they kept their ground and parleyed. 

** Don't stand in the way of us, Master MacMurchad," 
said one. 

"An* sure you would not be saving the Saxon?" said 
another, in plaintive expostulation, while angry voices from 
behind shouted angry threats, and urged those in front 
forward. 

"The man who strikes at him," said MacMurchad, "must 
strike me down first. He came here alone; he shall go 
hence in safety. It shall not be said of us that if the 
stranger was lacking in courtesy we were weak enough to 
heed his insults, or to avenge them. Let every man leave 
the hall at once. The bad news we have received to-day 
calls for the deepest deliberation and the most careful 
counsel. Let every man be ready 1 Let no man be rash I " 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

AN ECCBNTKIC INTBODUCTION. 

The commanding tones of MacMurchad's voice influenced 
the crowd, every man in which recognized in MacMurchad 
a leader for whom he would have given his life. So with a 
little grumbling and with some angry glances towaords the 
platform, where Mountmarvel had now struggled to his feet^ 
the crowd slowly moved out of the door and into the street 
beyond. 

MacMurchad turned and addressed himself to Mr. 
Geraldine, who was standing by the side of Lilias. 

** I hope," he said, " that your daughter has not been 
hurt," and as he spoke he cast an anxious glance on LiUas's 
pale face, which brought a faint colour into her cheeks and 
the cheeks of another woman who stood close beside her. 

At the moment when the disturbance began the dark- 
haured girl, whose story had seemed a tragedy to the 
watchful eyes and interpreting mind of Lilias, had hurriedly 
risen and moved towards the struggling group, animated by 
a sweet, womanly sympathy -with the girl who was in 
Mountmarvers company, and who appeared to be sharing 
his peril. 

Before she had time to reach Lilias, however, MacMurchad 
had leaped from the platform, had caught Lilias in his arms 
and set her in safety out of the jostling combatants. The 
dark girl had immediately joined her, and had already made 
much the same inquiry as that which MacMurchad now 
asked. 

To the girl and to Mr. Geraldine Lilias had replied as she 
now replied to MacMurchard, that she was not in the least 
hurt, nor even in the least alarmed. 

This latter statement was no boast. Lilias was too much 
fascinated by the unexpected excitement to cherish an^ 
other emotion than that ot intex^^V m ''^'^ ^3MCi.^^^sQia^ 

4 
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Mr. Geraldine thanked MacMurchad warmly for his cool, 
prompt courage. Turning to Lilias he introduced Mac- 
Murchad. 

The Young Irelander howed gravely, but his dark eyes 
were fixed intently on the girl's face, and his strong hand 
trembled slightly at the touch of the warm, soft palm which 
Lilias frankly extended to him. 

" I hardly need the formality of an introduction to the 
saviour of my life/' Lilias said, with a little laugh which 
made the young man's pulses beat faster. 

** There was no real danger," MacMurchard answered ; 
and as he spoke his voice sounded strange to him. He had 
been perfectly composed a minute before when addressing 
the tempestuous crowd ; why should he feel embarrassed 
in exchanging a few civil words with a. strange girl ? 

** Please don't underrate your own part," Lilias said. 
** And even danger would have been welcome which allowed 
so unconventional an introduction to the hero of the hour." 

She laughed brightly as she spoke, and MacMurchad 
bowed again, more troubled than he liked by the pretty 
words and the soft voice. 

There was a moment's pause, and then another woman's 
voice spoke to him ; and there was a tremulous tenderness 
in the tones which MacMurchad did not notice, and which 
Brian Fermanagh did notice and wince at. 

"You are not hurt yourself, Murrough? " the dark- haired 
girl asked, anxiously, resting her hand on MacMurchad's 
arm. 

MacMurchard smiled assurances of his absolute safety 
barck at her. Then he introduced her to Lilias, as his cousin, 
Mary O'Eourke. 

Brian Fermanagh was next presented, but the presentation 
was interrupted by a voice firom above, coming as if from 
the clouds. 

•* May I trouble somebody," the voice asked, coolly, "to 
request the energetic individual who is so forcibly interest^. 
mg himself in my. welfare to go about his own business, and 
lei me go about mine/' 
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Everybody looked up» 

The voice was that of Lord Mountmajvel, whom every- 
body had forgotten. He was standhig on the deserted plat- 
foria, disordered and defiant, unable to escape from the 
clutches of Gormacy who, having been told to take charge of 
him, and receiving no counter orders for his liberation, clung 
to him with the tenacity of a limpet and the strength of an 
elephant. 

MacMurchad grasped the situation at once. 

" Eelease Lord Mountmarvel, Cormac," he ordered ; and 
then, as the liberated nobleman came down from the plat- 
form, he added, " You have to thank the strong arms of 
Cormac for your welfare at this moment." 

Lord Mountmarvel made no reply to MacMurchad, but, 
advancing to Lilias, offered her his sincere apologies for the 
indiscretion which had caused her so much inconvenience 
and so nearly involved her and her father in personal peril. 

"May I be permitted to escort you to your hotel,** he 
pleaded, ** as a proof that my folly is forgiven ? *' 

Lilias bowed coldly, for she was as angry with Lord 
Mountmarvel as she could be with the cause of so many 
minutes of dramatic excitement. 
■ MacMurchad interposed. 

" You had better allow your friends, Lord Mountmarvel," 
he said, " to accept the escort of myself and Mr. Fermanagh. 
You, too, had better leave this hall in our company. There 
is a crowd outside the door still, and our presence may save 
you some annoyance.** 

Lord Mountmarvel bowed stiffly. He recognized, though 
he resented, the necessity of accepting MacMurchad*s offer, 
and the party moved silently towards the door of the 
hall. 

As MacMurchad had predicted, a crowd had gathered, and 
a yell of anger greeted the appearance of Mountmarvel. 

At a signal from MacMurchad, however, the throng 
divided, and Mountmarvel, between MacMurchad and Ccvt- 
mac, reached the door of ttie Gto^Ti ^>5>a.o\i^ xsv^^^'sj^^ks^^ 
followed by Lilias between "Eermwia.^ ^\A^^x- ^«t^^>2^ssife^ 
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By this titne the police had appeaxed, and the crowd was 
gradually dispersed. 

In the doorway of the Crown MacMurchad and Fer- 
managh said farewell to Mr. Geraldine and Lilias, declining 
their invitation to come upstairs. MacMurchad, however, 
accepted Mr. Geraldine's invitation to visit them some time, 
and then turned to go. 

On the threshold Mountmarvel confronted him. 

" You had me at a disadvantage to-day," he said, ** you 
and your murderous gang. There was little love lost between 
us before this ; there is less now. Good-evening." 

For a moment MacMurchad seemed about to reply. Then, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, he passed out into the street 
and joined Fermanagh, who was waiting for him with Mary 
O'Eourke. 

A little later Lord Mountmarvel rode back to his castle in 
a very bad temper. 

There was very little in common between Mountmarvel 
and MacMurchad ; but they had the subject of their thoughts 
in common that afternoon as the one rode to his castle and 
the other walked to the Eed Tower, Both were thinking of 
the bright eyes and the fair face of Lilias Geraldina Even 
Mountmarvel's anger, even MacMurchad's evil tidings, 
could not banish that gracious image. 



CHAPTER X. 

A showman's intebludb. 

Wb makers of books, we, whose odd trade it is to create a 
little world of mimic lives as if our own were not enough, 
and more than enough, for us to manage, are by the very 
exigencies of our art permitted certain privileges. 

In old days our brothers, the dramatists, called into their 
aid a solemn and stately chorus to fill up gaps in their scenic 
narrative by explaining to the audience events of which they 
covins not otherwise have become cognisant without diffi* 
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Even to-day the Punch-and-Judy man lifts his lips from 
those ribs of reed which were once the limbs of the nymph 
whom Fan pursued down the Thessalian valley, to whisper 
hoarsely confidential communications to his audience concer- 
ning the deeds of his striped and hump-backed hero. 

We, toOy will take to ourselves the permission of explain- 
ing for our characters, whenever and wherever it might be 
more troublesome for them to explain themselves. Happier 
than Hamlet, we can see the puppets dallying, and are able 
to interpret for them. 

Here, therefore, we will allow ourselves the licence of 
narrating certain facts concerning certain personages who 
have already made their appearance upon our stage and of 
opening with audacious fingers a few pages of long-folded 
family history. 

The writers of plays in former days had an ingenious 
method, which still lingers on the posters of obscure theatres, 
of introducing their characters to the public and making 
the real and the imreal acquainted. 

Thus the hero would perhaps be described as " a high- 
souled, noble-minded youth ** ; his enemy would be tersely 
put off as " a black-hearted villain " ; the heroine's name 
would be followed by a little constellation of enthusiastic 
adjectives, depicting in the liveliest manner her physical 
and moral loveliness ; while somebody or other in the Ust of 
dramatis persona was certain to be set down as '' rough but 
honest." 

There was a simplicity about this plan of procedure 
which had its advantages. The nature of a man or woman 
was shown forth as clearly and uncompromisingly as the 
blazoning of a heraldic coat. You knew at once, ere 
ever the green curtain had lifted, the passions and principles 
which animated or guided the individuals who peopled the 
little world of the drama you were about to witness. The 
hero's courage, the heroine's truth and beauty, the sable 
dye of the villain's villainy, the honesty of the hero's trusted 
friend, were all as familiar to yon a^ ^ ^o\SL\caAL>B3iS2r^rQ>a»t^ 
And iieroine, villain and friend, itoia dMXi3^oQ^^s^^2t^»»>'^ac^ 
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all this before any oiie af the company made his appearance 
before the footlights. 

This good old-fashioned plan is unhappily forbidden to 
the modem disciple of the improvisers of the East. Even 
when he does not discourse learning of all human beings 
and all human events as so many '' documents/' he has 
learned that hmnan life is a little too complex for this 
simple-minded manner of cataloguing human merits and 
human infirmities. 

In my own case the scheme would serve me httle. To 
attempt to describe Lilias Geraldme or Mary O'Eourke by 
any adjective or set of adjectives would inevitably be a 
failure. None of the ordinary terms of eulogy allotted to 
heroes would precisely wrap up Murrough MacMurchad. I 
cannot even have the privilege of applying tp Lord Mount* 
marvel the epithet ''black-hearted villain/' because I am 
perfectly well aware that he was nothing of the kind, but 
only a courageous, narrow-minded, un4dea'd, good-looking» 
gallant country gentleman. 

But if I cannot thus label off my puppets as wise men 
bracket botanical specimens^ I can exercise my privilege as 
chronicler, and say more about these people than would be 
either expedient or becoming for them to say for them- 
selves. 

Let us then, while our men and women are becoming 
more closely acquainted, while they are being drawn nearer 
and nearer by the meshes of their destiny — let us then, run 
them over, and learn all that is, so far, to be learned about 
them. 

CHAPTER XL 

WHICH EXPLAINS MB. OERALDINB. 

• ■ . - 

Let us begin, therefore, with our first friend. 

Mr. Geraldine was an English gentleman ; that is, he was 

bom in England like his father before him, and he had lived 

all hia life in EDgUaid. His family , Yio^evet , «iS ^3t\^ \i«xc\ib 
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he bore made clear, came by descent from Ireland, and 
originally fronvl^ormandy. He had a right to the ancient 
arms of the race, and sealed his letters i^ith the shield 
Argent a Saltier Chiles which had been borne in so 
many battles on the soil of Ireland, of England, or of 
IVance. 

Mr. Geraldine was a scholar, a student, and an impassioned 
OrientaUst. When he was quite a young man — ^he was not 
even now an old man — ^he had travelled in the East, and 
had returned to the quiet country hcmie in England deeply 
imbued with the love of Eastern Uterature and Eastern 
lore. The ambition of his later life, an ambition which he 
confided to nobody, was to accomplish a translation of the 
Persian poet Sa'adi, which he began before he was five-and- 
twenty years old, and which was not concluded now that he 
was not far from his half century. 

At one time it had not seemed at all likely that Mr. 
Geraldine would have given himself over bodily to a secluded 
student hfe. At one time his friends and his family thought 
that he had political ambition, and certain influential 
members of the old Whig houses saw in the young man the 
fituff of a possible Prime Minister* 

Mr. Geraldine at first seemed to lend himself to the views 
of his kinsmen. While he was away on that voyage in the 
East, which was destined to have so important an influence 
upon his life, a vacancy occurred in a certain English pocket 
borough, which was entirely under the thumb of some of 
Mr. Geraldine's most illustrious kinsfolk. 

These illustrious kinsfolk at once took steps to secure the 
return of the young Geraldine. The future M.P. was 
promised the patronage of the then Duke of Deptford, 
father of that mad, bad Duke of Deptford, grandfather of 
the present duke, whose devotion to our beautiful country- 
woman Miss Mermack has redeemed the credit of. his race. 
One of the leading Whig men of letters, Mr. Fanshawe, 
whose son came to such a melancholy end the other day, 
was good enough to draught an. e\edd.oxi ^^x^s^ ^sst *^k^ 
Bbsent wanderer, which the c\\ib^ diiei^^tt^ 'UiXi^ ^-^«d^ 
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model and masterpiece of political statecraft. Everything 
smiled upon Mr. Geraldine's future fame and fortune — 
except Mr. Geraldine himself. 

Mr. Geraldine returned from the East just as these pre- 
parations for his y^elfare were going forward. To the 
surprise and indignation of his family and his friends he 
refused to have anything to do with the schemes that had 
heen formed. He offended the great Whig duke mortally by 
the letter which he wrote to that illustrious nobleman respect- 
fully declining his proffers ; he irritated the great man of 
letters by an address which he promptly issued to the 
electors of the pocket borough, in which he curtly and 
decisively repudiated all the opinions that had been ex- 
pressed for him in the earlier address, and absolutely 
declined to come forward as a candidate. 

From that moment Mr. Geraldine retired into private life. 
He had some property in one of the most charming parts 
of Suffolk, and he settled down in it with his books about 
him, and vanished for ever from the page of history. 

The Whigs fished up at the last moment a new candidate, 
and had the satisfaction of annihilating an audacious 
Eadical who had taken advantage of the unexpected com- 
plication to offer himself and his revolutionary doctrines to 
the bewildered pocket borough. 

The Duke of Deptford registered a mental vow never to 
do anything again for the audacious Geraldine — a vow 
which he was easily able to fulfil, for Mr. Geraldine's name 
never again came before him during the remainder of his 
apoplectic career. 

Mr. Fanshawe waited for a long time patiently, looking out 
for the appearance of some book by Mr. Geraldine which 
he might jmnp upon in the particular Qtcarterly over which 
he held sway, and such of the daily Press as he was able to 
influence. This would revenge him for his flouted manifesto. 
But Mr. Geraldine imconsciously bafiled him by publishing 
nothing. 

Of jcourse there was a reason for Mr. Geraldine's eccentrio 
conduct, though no one knew it. OddVy enox^Li^ \\» ^^^ ^ 
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romantio reason, and of the piost conventional Mnd of 
romance. 

Mr« Geraldine had started early in life by falling in love. 
The girl was poor, the girl was pretty, the girl was clever. 
She had nothing whatever to do vrith society, but Mr. 
Geraldine cared not a jot for that, and when he went away 
to the East he carried her plighted troth with him, and a 
faded red rose which he wore next his heart most senti- 
mentally, and wrote verses to, and made a fool of himself 
over in desert places with only the shining eyes of the 
Syrian stars to watch him. 

On his way home he foxmd a letter several months old 
waiting for him at his bankers. It was from her ; it told 
him terrible news ; it made the conventional absurd requests 
to forgive and to forget. In point of fact, she had never 
cared much for Geraldine, and while he was away she had 
married somebody else, a young Irish subaltern as poor as 
herself. 

That marriage made and marred Mr. Geraldine's life. 
He determined at. once to renounce all public life. His am- 
bition was dead within him ; he quitted the world and gave 
himself up to study. For a time he returned to the East, 
and had some thoughts of living his life out in some sleepy 
town beside the Nile. But he changed his mind and came 
back to England, and settled down definitely in one of the 
fairest parts of Suffolk on a small old-fashioned estate which 
he bought there. 

One day a letter came from his old love to tell him that 
her husband was dead, and that she was miserably poor. 
Mr. Geraldine sent her back, by return of post, a large 
cheque ; informed her that a sum would be payable to her 
quarterly at his bankers, dismissed the matter from his mind, 
and returned to his Sa'adi without an ache or even a throb 
at his heart. 

Some time later another letter came. She was dying, his 
old love wrote. Would he take charge of her little girl? 

Mr. Geraldine came to London and «tocA tot ^ Wr ^sssssKJ^Rse^ 
hy bis old Jove's dying bod, Sk^ ^^^ -wt^XA^c^a^ ^^f^"^ N ^"^ 
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poverty htid hastenied her death ; She had made no use of 
the money Mr. Geraldine had sent her. She died with Mr 
Oeraldine looking at her, and recalling his own dumb agony 
which had turned him in a few years into an old man with a 
dead heart in his breast. 

Then Mr. Geraldine returned to his home, taking the little 
girl of three years old with him. Her Christian name was 
Lilias — ^her mother's name ; he gave her his own surname. 
He did not wish to remind himself of the father he never had 
seen. 

The child grew up with Mr. Geraldine, and loved him and 
made his life light. He never told her that he was not her 
father. He bade her always call him by his Christian name, 
and he loved to hear the baby lips lisp " Edward." Now 
the fair girl of eighteen called him " Edward," and it did not 
give him quite so keen a joy. 

In his second journey to the East Mr. Geraldine had en- 
countered in Bagdad a wandering, eccentric English noble- 
man^ Lord Mountmarvel. A row in a hasheesh den, from 
which Mr. Geraldine's knowledge of Persian helped to extri- 
cate Moimtmarvel, made the pair friends. They parted to 
meet again once later in London. Mountmarvel told Geral- 
dine then that he had acquired at Aleppo a large quantity of 
Oriental manuscripts, and that whenever Mr. Geraldine liked 
to come over to Mountmarvel Castle, in Ireland, he could 
look them over and make any use he pleased of them. 

Mr. Geraldine had thanked him; had promised to pay 
him a speedy visit, and had not kept his promise. Mount- 
marvel died abroad a little later, and for a time Geraldine 
dismissed him and his manuscripts from memory. 

Now, however, in the early part of 1848, some other busi- 
ness led Mr. Geraldine's thoughts towards Ireland, and ha 
remembered the offer of his old travelling companion. 

On his arrival in the city of my story he wrote to Mount- 
marvel's son, the present lord, mentioning the parent's 
promise, and asking permission to investigate the old manu- 
scripts. 

We already know the answer to tlial \ett€t. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

WHICH EXPLAINS LILIA8« 

Sensiblb persons would have described the education of 
-lilias as eccentric and unreasonable in the extreme. Mr. 
.Geraldine, however, seldom paid heed to the opinions of 
other persons, whether sensible or senseless, and he brought 
up the girl, whom chance had handed over to him, in his 
own way, 

Undoubtedly an odd way. The child of three was sud- 
denly transplanted from the squalid succession of London 
lodging-houses, which had been her world hitherto, into one 
of the fairest country places in all England. 

She exchanged the companionship of the invalid mother, 
whose very existence soon became dimmed in her childish 
memory, for the society of a man who seemed very venerable 
to her baby eyes. The only women h^ young years knew 
were Mr. Geraldine's elderly housekeeper, to whose care she 
Was a good deal entrusted, and the women-servants about the 
pl£ice, of whom, in accordance with Mr. Geraldine*s instruo- 
tions, she saw but little. 

What she was to learn Mr. Geraldine taught her himself. 
She first learnt to spell from him. The earliest word she 
ever remembered learning was " Ireland," on a map of 
Europe that hung in Mr. Geraldine's study. She learnt to 
form her first fat, ungainly pot-hooks and hangers, perched 
upon a big chair at the side of his desk, in an open space 
cleared for her in the Oriental grammars, dictionaries, texts, 
and manuscripts which usually covered it. 

She used to toddle by the student's side as he took his 
daily walks — walks no longer lonely to him now — and learned 
from his lips all manner of marvels, such as children always 
long for and seldom learn. 

Her first fairy stories were the marvellous fictions of the 
East, which Mr. Geraldine read, to hex ou^ ^ %cs«sfe^^s«!Sss8t:- 
M volumes, in which her BUT5m69L«^^^«>d\.^<5i^^'^'^c^' 
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multitude of perplexing dots and dashes, till she began to 
fancy that Edward himself was one of the wizards of whom 
he read to her. 

But children seldom love what they are taught, even when 
they love the teacher and the lesson, so much as what they 
find out for themselves. 

Little Lilias — Lily Lass her guardian always called her— 
made suddenly, and quite by chance, a marvellous discovery. 
One rainy day when she — a merry little maid of nine — was 
forced to forego her fields and the river and the confidential 
alders, she was amusing herself among the big volumes in 
Mr, Geraldine's library. 

There she came upon a collection of books devoted to the 
history and the legends of Ireland. The legends pleased 
her first, child as she was, and from that moment Aladdin 
and Hassan and Camaralzaman were discarded in favour of 
her new heroes, of Finn and Oisin, and the shadowy kings 
and chieftains of Irish story. 

The child in her play-hours amopg the soft Suffolk 
meadows now no longer dreamed herself beneath the rose« 
bowers of the distant East. Her thoughts were all among 
the white Irish hills, in Desmond and Tara and the kingdom 
of Lir. A natural mound in a field by the river she promptly 
christened the grave of Dermat. 

Later, as she grew older and read more, her ideas widened; 
her horizon grew vaster ; the world of her fancy began to be 
peopled with mightier shadows. The real figures of Irish 
history gathered about her ; she held her breath over the 
deeds of the Geraldines — '' More Irish than the Irish them- 
selves " — whose name she bore. In the end, however, the 
men of '98 filled all her thoughts and demanded all her 
admiration. By a sudden flash of thought it was one day 
revealed to her that some of the old people she knew must 
have been alive when the United Irishmen lived. 

She startled Mr. Geraldine one day by asking him if he 

had ever known Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Her admiration 

for her guardian received a slight shock when he answered 

Id ibe negative, and only returned in ita eulVt^Vj ^\i<en \va 
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explained that he happened not to be bom until two years 
after Lord Edward's tragic death. 

Mr. Geraldine was not a little surprised at the child's 
passion for Ireland, and the extent of her unexpected studies. 
He entered into her mood at once, however ; talked much 
to her on her favourite theme, and greatly impressed her 
by the information that some of the United Irishmen still 
lived in exile in France. 

Late in the afternoon of the same day on which Mr. 
Geraldine gave Lilias this news the scholar missed his 
little companion. Going to look for her, he found her sitting 
in a meadow that overlooked the river, with her wide, grey 
eyes fixed intently upon the conflagration of the setting sun. 

She did not notice her guardian's approach till he came 
close, and, sitting down, stretched out his long legs beside 
her. Then she turned a grave, wistful, little face up to 
him. 

" Of what were you thinking so deeply, Lily Lass ? " the 
scholar asked of the child. 

The child turned her eyes again to the setting sun. 

"I was thinking of them," she answered, softly. 

Further inquiry revealed the fact that " them " meant the 
CTnlted Irishmen who still lived far away across the sea. 

To her they were greater than heroes, these exiled 
patriots ; they were demigods, more than mortal, dwelling, 
themselves eternally young and fair, in a land of youth akin 
to that land in which the legendary Oisin found his wife 
and his woe. 

As the years went on, and her childish ideas widened, her 
fancy lost its fever glow, but her imagination still kindled 
hotly at an Irish word or an Irish name. The Irish blood 
in her was not, indeed, as she believed, the blood of the 
more than Irish Geraldines, but it asserted itself none the 
less, and warmly. 

As she grew from girlhood into womanhood Mr. Geraldine 
put her more in the way of other women than the elderly 
housekeeper. Few of Mr. Geraldine's Suffolk neighbours 
were very interesting ; most of theixi '^^x^ ^^sosss^sscs^^iRk- 
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But no oompanionsliip (^ould possibly maie Lilias commoa- 
place. Her own impetuous, keenly artistic nature and her 
strange training gave an emphatic nay to that. 

When Mr. Geraldine announced his intention of visiting 
Ireland her old dreams took life and colour agiain, and she 
could almost have cried for joy. She had followed through 
the English paperd the story of theEepeal movement and 
the growth of Young Ireland, and her maturer maidenhood 
endowed the Young Irelanders with something of the alle- 
gorical attributes which, in her childhood, had placed Myles 
Byrne and Arthur O'Connor in the companionship of Oisin 
and Finn. It was in this mood that, for the first time, she 
visited Ireland. 



CHAPTEE Xin. 

WHICH EXPLAINS MACMURCHAD. "^ 

MuRROUGH MacMurchad's position in the world was curious 
and isolated. He was the last of an ancient line that had 
once flourished with what appeared to be an enduring 
prosperity. But the fortunes of Ireland and the fortunes of 
the house of MacMurchad went the same way. In every 
epoch of the country's history one MacMurchad or another 
was to be f oimd playing a part more or less prominent in 
the struggle, and to the credit of the race always on the 
losing side. 

The war cry of the MacMurchads, Lav Laidir Abu, which 
may be rendered. Hurrah for the strcmg hand, had sounded 
often and ominously on the ears of the Normans of the Pale. 
A MacMurchad ha^d ridden with Tyrone on his last ride 
against the English ; a MacMurchad had been cooped up 
in limerick with Sarsfield; a MacMurchad had been 
hanged in '98 in the face of the smouldering ruins of his 
old hall, a little way outside the city, where Desmond 
Murrough MacMurchad dwelt. MacMurchad's grave was 
an object of veneration to the peasantry, many of whose 
orF33 ancesiors bad carried pikes by his side, wdl3l^\lo Vsv^^o^ 
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and di^d as bravely and as well as the lord of th^ old race 
himself. 

In fact, whenever Ireland was convulsed by any of her 
many efforts to shake, herself free from her rulers a Mac- 
Murchad was sure to be in the thick of it. They were a 
fighting race, and they fought fiercely and well. When they 
had no common foe to battle with they fought among them- 
selves ; when the age for such feuds died out they took to 
duelling with a light heart, and greatly distinguished them- 
selves thereat. 

At a time when the penal laws were at their worst in 
Ireland Desmond MacMurchad was the head of the house. 
He was a GathoUc, whom chance and fortune and the aid 
of friends had sheltered from the harshest consequences of 
the penal code. Generations of warfare and sequestration 
had not deprived the family of all its ancient splendour, and 
Desmond MacMurchad was permitted to enjoy imdisturbed 
his estate and its revenues. His close friendship with Lord 
Mountmarvel stood him in good stead, for Moimtmarvel had 
great influence with the Castle, and with the Court beyond 
the seas. It was comparatively easy to leave him alone 
in peace, for he seemed to care little for politics, or, indeed, 
for anything but for the cards, the dice, the wine, and the 
other am.usements dear to the Hell-Fire Club, of which, in 
spite of his hated creed and his disloyal name, he was a 
proDdinent member. 

Many who lamented the decay of the old race declared 
that Desmond MacMurchad's riot was assumed, that his 
mad mirth was forced in order to stifle within his own breast 
the sense of shame at the degradation of his country, of his 
indignation at the insults to his faith, at the ruin of his 
house. 

What Desmond MacMurchad ever thought on any subject 
was given to few to know. His deeds were wild and reck- 
less up to the moment of that wildest and most reckless of 
them all in which he «o suddenly quarrelled with his friend 
Mountmarvel and killed him in the eoxxt^'^^x^^'^iaRk^^'ss^K^ 
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After that there was an end of any Ministerial toleration 
for Desmond MacMurchad. He fled over the seas, as has 
been already narrated, and died in Spain. 

The family grew poorer and poorer. The rebellious spirit 
of the family reasserted itself after the disappearance of 
Desmond, and, as we have seen, a MacMurchad, Murrough's 
grandfather, perished in '98. Another of his kinsmen was 
lurking vrith Michael Dwyer in the Wicklow Mountains, to 
which the dying eyes of Emmet were turned, perhaps in 
expectation of the help which could not come. 

Murrough MacMurchad's father had been prominently 
concerned in the movement which brought O'Connell 
forward for Clare. In that movement, indeed, what little 
money still lingered in the MacMurchad coffers was Anally 
dissipated, and MacMurchad's father died not long after, 
leaving his young son, Desmond, then a mere lad, with little 
in the world beyond the Red Tower, which had been unused 
for generations, and the devotion of a yoxmg peasant a little 
older than himself— Cormac. 

The desolate young MacMurchad was taken charge of by 
a maternal imcle, who was a priest. Father Beamish took 
the lonely lad into his house, shared his small means with 
him, and his wide learning. Father Beamish was a scholar 
of distinction. He taught his nephew all he knew. Before 
the boy was eighteen he knew Greek, Latin, and French. 
What was more remarkable in those days, though I believe 
it is not so still, he knew the language of his own coimtry 
and his own people. 

Father Beamish was a good Gaelic scholar — one of the 
few men who at that time seriously devoted themselves 
to the study of the language and the antiquities of 
Ireland. 

Irish was the vernacular of Cormac, who was the child 
of Irish parents, and between the two Murrough Mac- 
Murchad attained at once a colloquial and a scholarly 
mastery of the language which had been the language of his 
house long after the Norman banners had floated from the 
battlementa of the Pale. 
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When MacMurchad was one-and-twenty years of age 
Father Beamish died. He had amassed a little property. 
He had few relations, and he left almost all he possessed to 
the young man. It was not much, but it ensured him a 
temporary means of existence until he found some occupa- 
tion which might keep the last ol an ancient house alive in 
honour. 

Then MacMurchad did the first of a series of eccentric 
actions, which proved that the wild blood of his race ran 
freely in his veins. 

The only thing remaining to him of the once stately 
grandeur of his house was the dilapidated old Bed 
Tower, which stood in a humble part of the city, and 
which was gradually crumbling to pieces. Here, to the 
surprise of some friends and the indignation of others, 
MacMurchad announced that he intended to take up his 
residence. 

To those who argued with him he answered by asking 
where a MacMurchad could be better lodged than in the 
castle of his ancestors. 

When importunate friends pointed out that the castle of his 
ancestors was neither wind-proof nor water-tight, Mac- 
Murchad would blandly reply that the resources of 
civilization in the nineteenth century were equal to the 
task of patching up an old ruin and making it habitable. 

When his friends further pointed out that he would be 
surrounded by the poor» he replied that the closer an 
Irishman who loved his country came into contact with the 
people, the better for him and for them. 

When his counsellors, driven to desperation, played their 
very last card, and reminded him that none of his old 
friends of the better class would go to see him, MacMurchad 
trumped and took the trick by saying quietly that he did 
not care. 

So it was settled. 

To the bewilderment of the inhabitants of the slimis 
about the Bed Tower, a little army of workmen invadft^. 
their tortuous region, took "gosseasioii o\ 'C!cvfe"S^^^^"^'^> 
5 
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and in a comparatively short space of time made it ready 
for occupation. 

There was not, indeed, a great deal to dp. Bumonr had 
exaggerated the ruined condition of the edifice. 

Its walls were still solid with the solidity of ancient days, 
and its roof was soon ahle to defy the winds and waters of 
heaven. 

If the settlers at the hase of the Red Tower were 
bewildered by these startling changes, the ancient and 
populous colony of rooks who peopled the crown of the old 
building were yet more astonished and more indignant, and 
resented the introduction of alien presences into their 
domain with that loud and strenuous cawing which 
resembles nothing so much as the roll of surf over a pebbly 
beach. 

MacMurchad, however, was as considerate to the sable 
colony that seemed to claim his hospitality as he was to 
every one else. He insisted that the ivy which was bound 
about the brows of the old tower like some triumphant 
wreath on the forehead of a war-worn warrior should not be 
removed, and that the nests of the rooks should be left 
inviolate. 

So the rooks, after a great deal of turmoil and clamour, 
resigned themselves to the presence of MacMurchad within 
the walls of the Red Tower, and returned themselves, with 
dignified gravity, to their time-honoured habitations. 

There was no dfbubt about it, MacMurchad was very 
eccentric. But the rooks liked his eccentricity, and so did 
those humble folk within whose midst MacMurchad dwelt, 
and who looked up to the young chieftain with absolute 
veneration. 

That he was poor made no difference to them. He was 
still the last of an ancient and illustrious house which 
had given time and again its best blood for the coimtry 
and the cause; and they knew that he himself was as 
devoted to that country and that cause as any of hia 
ancestors. 
So the birds above and the begg^ra \)e\o^ Yon^^ "^"w^ 
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Morchad heartily— and a man might have worse friends 
than birds and beggars. 

His other friends, however, were right enough. Eespect- 
ability rather avoided MacMnrchad. People who would 
have been glad enough to welcome the bearer of an ancient 
name, and who would have pardoned him his fallen fortunes 
if he had only conformed to the ordinary customs and con- 
ventions of the world, held aloof from an individual 
eccentric enough to dwell in a rookery in a slum, and to 
hold sacrilegious opinions about the Castle and the Union, 
and other important institutions which appeared to the eyes 
of respectability to be amongst the noblest works of God. 

They shrugged their shoulders over MacMurchad's eccen« 
tricity, and shook their heads, and held up their hands in 
holy horror when they found that he was an agitator as well. 

For MacMurchad was not content with formally pro- 
testing as many others, patriotic in their way, protested 
against the foreign rule, who then with folded arms quietly 
accepted its dominion. He laboured with all the strength 
of his youth against It instead. He agitated for Bepeal, he 
became the head of the Bepeal Association in his native 
city. He worked day and night to keep the enthusiasm 
alive, and to gain new recruits to the cause. 

He soon became a power. All the yoxmg men in the city 
rallied about him, joined with him, worked for him. 

There was no more active centre of agitation in all Ireland 
than the city in which MacMurchad lived ; and yet when 
MacMurchad first set up his staff in the Bed Tower the 
city had seemed as torpid as if all National aspirations had 
died out for ever, and as if the Union were as fixed and 
incontestable as the law of gravitation. 

MacMurchad wrote for the Nation^ of course. At that 
time every young man who played a prominent part in the 
National movement wrote for the Nation. But he wrote 
chiefly for a paper which was then and is now the chief 
journal of that southern city, and which enjoyed the honour of 
being, at a time when Nationalism was not tV^a^^M^Riwso^a^ 
of iihe Irisix local press, a slxon^^ ^^^Aotl^^^^'s^*^'^^* 
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When O'Connell's purposes began to waver, and the 
Young Irelanders to protest against the faltering and vacil- 
lating policy of the nominal leader of the country, Mac« 
Murohad flung himself heart and soul into the ranks of the 
Young Irelanders. After the immediate leaders in Dublin, 
he was amongst the most important men in the movement, 
and there was no club in the country better organized, 
better armed, better prepared to rise when the signal should 
be given than the Desmond Confederate Club, of which 
MaoMurchad was the recognized head. 



OHAPTEE XIV. 

BBIAK FEBMANAQH. 

I HAD a conversation once, or rather a fragment of a con« 
versation, with General Fermanagh on the Young Ireland 
movement. He hardly ever spoke of that movement of his 
hot youth, but he did talk of it this once to me on a fine 
summer evening when we were going into action next day 
and our chances of coming out of action seemed poor enough. 
He was talking of his town, and his river, and his youth. 

** The dear old river," he said, " how we loved it, we lads, 
ay, and the lasses too, who used to go boating with us in 
the sweet days when we were all young together. Yet, 
young as we all were, we were not so young that we looked 
upon life merely as pastime. We would talk together of 
our land, and its suffering, and its sorrows, and promise each 
other that our motherland should yet be free, and that with 
the blessing of Heaven we should help to free her. We 
thought we could free our country by force of arms, and the 
fancy was not so mad as it sometimes seems to the student 
of the timQS. I am older, and perhaps wiser, and I believe 
that in the end the regeneration of my country will come to 
pass through the united efforts of Englishmen and Irishmen. 
We were yoimg at the time, most of us Were under twenty, 
few indeed had passed their twenty-first year, but we were 
determined, and hopeful, and sincere. W^ \ia.3L ^oo^ x^^'s^oia 
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to be hopeful. There were few young men in that faur city 
who were not Young Irelanders, and we were all ready to 
rise, every man and every boy of us, when the signal should 
come from our leaders. Well, you know what happened. 
Mitchel was arrested, tried, sentenced, transported. I shall 
never forget the day when the news came in. It was 
brought to our little knot of rebels, at a meeting in our club- 
room. One of us, Barry Luttrell, when he heard that 
Mitchel had been transported, asked eagerly, was there no 
attempt made to rescue him. Our informant shook his 
head. Luttrell gazed at him for a moment in mute 
amazement. Then shrugging his shoulders, * Bravo, my 
country, you'll be a nation by-and-bye,' he said, and then 
left the platform, the hall, and the cause for ever. From 
that hour he refused to have act or part in the business. 
For him the struggle was over when the Irish people 
allowed Mitchel to be sent into exile without a struggle." 

But if that was Barry Luttrell's way it was not the way 
of his fellows ; least of all was it Brian Fermanagh's way 
— Brian Fermanagh was only second to MacMurchad in 
those days. He was handsome ; he was clever ; he was 
poor, and many of the young rebels who were poor too were 
proud of their poverty, because they had so much, at least, 
in common with Brian Fermanagh. He had very little 
money, which he tried to make more by writing for the local 
newspaper, which was National as we have seen, and he 
wrote verses which appeared in the Nation^ and which his 
friends thought as fine at least as Davis's ; and he made 
speeches which they rather preferred, if not to MacMur- 
chad's, at least to Meagher's. He lived in a rather 
humble part of the city, on the outskirts, with his 
mother, a gentle old lady, who in her childish days had 
known much by hearsay and something by sight of the 
horrors of *98. Here those who knew him best would 
sometimes come to tea, and talk to Mrs. Fermanagh of 
her giirlish recollections, and then perhaps go out for & 
pull on the river or a stroll inthexa^eaAo'^^^SSijL^^csasN.^'s^^ 
ibten to him while he co-anseWeai wA %At«>.^^««^^ ''^Stssst'^^ 
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was a walk by the river — ^is so still, I suppose, Fennanagh 
often described it to me — a long and stately avenue of trees, 
with quaint, old-fashioned houses on the one side and the 
placid river on the other. Here they loved to walk of 
summer evenings, those who were Young Irelanders, with 
Brian Fermanagh in their midst, planning and dreaming 
and hoping. 

CHAPTEE XV. 

biaby's eeflections. 

Maby O'Hoxtbee lived in one of the prettiest of the many 
pretty little houses that look out upon that long avenue 
skirting the river of which I have just spoken. 

A graceful garden ran down from the door of the house to 
the avenue, and commanded a charming view of the rapid, 
murmuring river, and the quiet, peacefid town beyond. 

The side of the river on which Mary O'Eourke lived was ' 
the least built upon in the town, and, indeed, was almost 
part of the coxmtry. 

One evening, about a week after the events which took 
place at the meeting in the Desmond Confederate Club, 
Mary O'Eourke was sitting in her window working, or affect- 
ing to work, at some dainty needlework in which soft stuff 
and brilliant colours were blended together. 

But although Mary O'Eourke's fingers appeared to be busy 
with the needle, although she seemed to be occupied entirely . 
in drawing the gaily coloured threads of silk through the 
yielding fabric, her mind was occupied with far other thoughts 
than following the pattern which lay before her, and the 
activity of her fingers was purely mechanical. 

She had many things to think about, and her thoiights 
were not at all pleasing. 

Her life up to this time — she was not yet twenty years 
old — ^had been a strange and, in some respects, a lonely one. 

lake Murrough MacMurchad, whose far-removed cousin 
^0 was, she had hat her parents at an eaA'j ^^.t\. oi>aet\^t^; 
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and most of her youth had been passed in the house of a 
sister of her mother's, a kindly, well-to-do maiden lady, who 
had gladly adopted the little orphan girl. 

Under her aunt's care Mary had passed from childhood 
through girlhood into womanhood, a peaceful, happy life 
enough. She had been well and carefully educated ; the 
friends that her aunt had chosen for her had all been well 
chosen ; and if her life had been in a measure imeventful, it 
could not have been called uninteresting. She loved her 
books, she loved her flowers, she loved the acpomplishment 
of those daily household tasks which, in spite of the wisdom 
of some of our advanced philosophers, must always remain 
the fairest and fittest duties of woman ; and she was perfectly 
happy in the somewhat narrow circle of her existence. 

One reason, perhaps, for her complete happiness lay in 
her intimacy — her life-long intimacy — ^with Murrough Mac- 
Hurchad. 

The lonely boy and the comparatively lonely girl had 
been thrown by their relationship, and by something similar 
in their situations in life, much together in their childhood ; 
and their childish affection had been carried into the later 
and maturer years of life. 

There was something of the close intimacy and warm 
affection of brother and sister existing between them. 
Neither had any secrets from the other. MacMurchad 
confided to the young girl all bis boyish hopes, dreams, and 
ambitions ; the young girl always shared with the handsome, 
dark-haired young chieftain her ideas and her aspirations. 

Unfortunately for Mary, however, as she grew older, as 
she became more and more a woman, her affection for Mac- 
Murchad began to ripen into something more than mere 
sisterly admiration and sympathy. With the dawn of 
womanhood she felt new emotions rising in her soul which 
she was not quite able to comprehend. 

She found herself waiting more anxiously for MacMur- 
chad's daily visits ; she found her heart beating more quickly 
when he came;, she found her niind ©:o^va%\asst5^^si^«s^* 
choly when he left* 
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Like the girl in the beautiful tragi-ootnedy of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, she did not at first completely recognize the 
full force of the new emotions that were invading her soul ; 
but when « she grew acquainted with her heart, and 
asked what stirred it so ; alas 1 she found 'twas love t " 

Uhfortimately for herself, her girlish affection for Mac« 
Murchad had grown into an all-absorbing love such as she 
could neither conquer nor exorcise. 

Unfortimately for herself, because that love was evidently 
not returned. 

MacMurchad did not seem to be aware — and was not 
aware — of that warmth of affection he had inspired in 
Mary's heart. 

As a boy and as a young man he had loved her cordially ; 
but only as a brother loves a sister. It had never Occurred 
to him to cherish any other or more passionate feeling for 
the beautiful girl whose friendship was so dear to him; and 
whose friendship and advice he always foimd so precious. 

He loved her indeed warmly, but only with a brother's 
warmth; and he never thought for a moment that she 
could cherish any other feelings towards him than those he 
entertained towards her. 

She was a part of his life, as a sister would be part of hia 
life ; and though it occasionally crossed his mind that some*- 
time or other she would probably love and be loved, and 
pass away from his existence to make some good man 
happy, he only regarded this possibility as an event of the 
distant future to be perhaps somewhat selfishly regretted 
when it came, but which was inevitable, and indeed 
desirable. 

It was not that MacMurchad loved any other woman 
better than Mary. He had never loved any other woman. 

He had, indeed, known few women. Mary was the only 
woman with whom he was on anything like close terms of 
friendship. His life was so entirely occupied and all-absorbed 
by his ceaseless struggles and labours for the national cause 
that he had little time to seek out the society of women or 
to spend much of hia scant leisure in tti^tr^oiav^WK^. 
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He was so engrossed |n the work of his cause that he 
noticed no want in his life. His friendship with Mary was 
enough for him ; and imtil now he had asked for no more — 
had thought of no more. 

Mary O'Bourke knew well enough the state of MacMur«* 
chad's mind, and the full extent of his feelings with regard 
to herself. She knew well enough that MacMurchad did 
not care for her as she cared for him. 

She knew too, with the quick appreciation of woman, that 
Brian Fermanagh did care for her, with a love which it 
would be impossible for her to return. 

She was thinking of all this as she sat there working, or 
seeming to work, at the open window, while the soft air of 
the summer eyening wafted in upon her the dreamy, heavy 
perfume of the July roses, and the sunlight floated in fantastic 
chequered patines of bright gold upon the floor of the room. 

She was thinking of all this more bitterly and more sadly 
than she had thought of it before ; for withhi the week much 
had happened which had forced her into these reflections. 

Since the day of the meeting, when MacMurchad was first 
introduced to lilias Geraldine, a curious intimacy had Bprung 
up between the yoimg Irish rebel and the English strangers. 

MacMurchad was now incessantly yisitiQg Mr. Geraldine 
and mias, and much of his time was spent in their room at 
the Grown, or else in company with them, directing and 
finding expeditions for them to places of historic interest ixi 
the country about. 

For the moment a kind of quiet seemed to have come over 
the whole political agitation* The transportation of Mitchel, 
unaccompanied by any effort at rescue, seemed to have flimg 
the country, for ^e houTi back into a position of apathetic 
repose. 

In MacMurdiad's own city the movement, to all outward 
eyes, had fallen asleep as well. MacMurchad and his friends 
appeared to have recognized the impossibility of any imme- 
diate action, and to have reconciled tHems^ves resignedlf 
to a quiet acquiescence in the exi%tixx% ox&<^t t^\ ^h^^sc^s^^ 
jia^iiari^y, observing MaoM.uTc\!L%»\ \sv3l«^ ^a^'l^ 
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entertaining and amusing Mr. Geraldine and his snpposed 
daughter, wisely assumed that the young man had abandoned 
his rebellious dreams, had seen the folly of his desire to cope 
with the Goyernment, and was content to occupy himself at 
once more pleasantly, more peacefully, and more safely. 

Mary O'Rourke knew, of course, well enough that Mac- 
Murchad was doing nothing of the kind. She knew that 
under his air of indifference and a^qaarent acceptation of the 
situation his brain was busier than ever with schemes of 
insurrection. She knew that he was working, and that his 
friends were working, more strenuously than ever to be in 
readiness for the fittest moment to strike a blow for their 
principles. 

It was no fear, therefore, for MacMurchad's political 
apathy which troubled Mary's mind. But she knew well 
enough that MacMurchad had become strangely captivated 
by Lilias Geraldine. 

She knew well enough that the feelings which MacMurchad 
already entertained towards the fair girl from England were 
very different from those which he felt for herself. 

During the week which had passed since the meeting 
MacMurchad had come to see her far less frequently than 
was his wont. 

He had excused himself on the ground of his many 
occupations ; but she knew well enough that the probable 
cause which kept him from her side was the bright eyes of 
Lilias Geraldine. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

A YOUNG IRELANDEB'S WOOXNG. 

Bbian Fermanagh walked slowly along the pleasant avenue 
by the river. 

He was thinking deeply, and his fair young face was 
gravely set, as if the political problems which were then 
a^tating Ireland were proving too difficult for his solution. 
It was, however, ol no political pio\>\6ia^^^«^»^«iTtcLiKa^^ 
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was thinking just then. His mind was wholly directed to 
the gracious image of Mary O'Eourke, and his brain was 
busy with the winged words which he always longed and 
had never yet dared to address to her. 

Slowly, slowly he paced along the poplar-shaded path, 
the grave intensity of his countenance deepening as he 
walked, imtil he came to an undecided pause at the gate of 
the garden which led up to Mary O'Kourke's home. 

The little gate swung invitingly on its latch, and the 
young patriot placed his hand hesitatingly upon it. It 
yielded to the touch, and yawned wide as if summoning him 
to enter the enchanted precincts. 

Looking along the narrow path which led up through a 
thicket of congregated roses to the door of the house, Brian 
saw Mary sitting at the window and working. 

That sight decided him. He entered the garden, latched 
the gate softly behind him, and made his way quietly up 
the path between the sweet-scented, many-hued roses which 
made the place a very wonder of glowing colour and exquisite 
odour. He made his way so gently that he was actually at 
the open window where Mary sat before the girl, hearing a 
footstep, looked up and recognized him^ 

She welcomed him with a smile that had something of 
sadness in it. 

"How quietly you came, Brian," she said. **A little 
more, and I shall believe that you have borrowed of the 
fairies their gift of femseed, that you may approach 
imsuspecting mortals imseen." 

Brian laughed. 

''The good people and I have had no dealings, I regret to 
say, or I should wish for wonders. I have not even found 
the four-leaved shamrock, though I perceive that you 
have." 

He pointed to the needlework she was engaged upon. 
Part of the design consisted of shamrocks, one of which 
Mary had represented with those four petals so dear to 
poets and so vainly sought for by e&gjst^ fi\flXfti^^i2asi^c^- 

'*TeTha,^B this means," Mary axi^a^ex^^^'^^Cos^^^^ ^«ss»s^ 
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make our fortunes for ourselves, not seek them from the 
fairies." 

Brian's reply to this allegory took the form of a question. 
** Mary, may I come in," he inquired. 

Mary nodded. Brian went round to the door, which 
stood ajar, and in another instant was by Mary's side in the 
dainty little room. 

His face slightly fell when he perceived that she was not 
alone. Her aimt, Miss O'Eourke, was seated in the farther 
comer of the room knitting, an occupation of which that most 
estimable of elderly maiden ladies appeared never to tire. 

Fermanagh need not have been alarmed, however. It 
was one of Miss O'Eourke's fixed opinions that her niece 
ought to and would marry Brian Fermanagh. Any idea of 
Mary's caring for Murrough MacMurchad never for a 
moment entered Miss O'Rourke's well-regulated mind. If 
Brian Fermanagh was poor, he came of a wealthy family, 
and might one day be wealthy himself. MacMurchad was 
poor as Job himself, and Miss O'Rourke's respect for the 
last of an ancient Irish house did not take the form of 
desiring to see her niece reign in the Red Tower. 

So, after shaking hands with Brian, Miss O'Rourke 
uttered something unintelligible in the way of an excuse, 
and glided from the room in a great state of self-congratu- 
lation at the discretion of her little strategy. 

Mary frowned slightly, for she saw the drift of her aimt's 
intentions, but Brian was conscious of nothing but a sense 
of grateful relief at Miss O'Rourke's absence. 

He moved over to where Mary was sitting, and, taking a 
place beside her, devoted himself for a few minutes to 
critical inspection and admiration of her handiwork. 

Mary asked him a few questions about the political 
situation, and then the conversation languished. Brian had 
much to say, and did not know how to say it, while Mary's 
heart was too sad not to love silence better than speech. 

But after a moment or two, when the silence had become 
emharr&BBmg, Mary spoke. 
*^ Those last verses ol yours were ver^ c\iBi.Tt!DMi%,'&x\axi 
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I was singing them ov^r this morning, and they go to the 
music admirably." 

She spoke of some verses of Fermanagh's which had just 
appeared in the National newspaper. Brian's face flushed 
with pleasure. 

" Do me a great favour," he pleaded. ** Sing them to mo 
again now." 

Mary smiled consent, and, rising, went to the piano. She 
played over softly the opening bars of a beautiful old Irish 
air, familiar in many parts of the country, under the title of 
" The Gorey Caravan," and then began to sing the words 
which Brian Fermanagh had newly wedded to the old tune. 

Master Francis Osbaldistone in Boh Boy has declared that 
the lover knows few higher joys than hearing his own verses 
repeated by the lips of his mistress. As Brian Fermanagh 
listened to Mary's sweet, pure voice singing the words he 
had written he would not have changed his fortune to 
become Emperor of the East. Poor Brian. 

This was the song that Mary sang : — 

"By a cabin door on an Irish hill 

He from his love did part ; 
As she said sUn Uth, she strove to smilo, 

To hide her breaking heart : 
' Hy prayers are with our cause, my dear, 

Please God, ^ou soon may stand 
In victory's pndehei*e by my side 

In holy Ireland.' 

'* He had cast his lot with these gallant hearts 

That beat in Ninety -eight 
For their country and their father's faith ; 

Alas ! he shared their fate ! 
His foes have sent him o'er the sea, 

One of an exiled band, 
Far from his heart's dear love, and far 

From holy Ireland. 

*' In a stranger's land with a weary heart 

He lonfi^ed for death to free 
His soul from tears and loneliness 

And end his slavery ; 
And in his giief he cried, * Ah, love I 

That I but once might stand 
And strew the shamrocks on your gro.'^ 

In holy Ireland.' " 
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The song died away in silence. Mary looked np at 
Brian with a gentle smile. Her thoughts were very 
kindly to the young man at that moment, for she was 
wishing that her fate had been otherwise, and that her 
heart could have beat responsive to his gallant heart instead 
of throbbing out its Hfe in vain and hopeless passion. 
Brian murmured some words of thanks. He was deeply 
moved, and Mary, seeing his agitation, hurriedly questioned 
him. 

** Have you written nothing since? " Mary asked, eagerly. 
Her eagerness was not solely to learn the result of poor Brian's 
latest tribute to the Muses. It was partly an intense desire 
to prevent him from saying that which she feared, with a 
fear that made every nerve in her body tingle, he was about 
to say. 

Alas, for the vanity of authorship I alas, for the easily 
flattered pride of poor humanity in its artistic productions ! 
Brian Fermanagh was not content with the good impression 
that one specimen of his verses had produced, and must 
needs attempt another, most imhappily. 

** I have another httle thing here," he said, obeying the 
apparently invariable instinct of youthful poets to describe 
each of their productions as '' a little thing." '' May I read 
it to you ? " 

Mary nodded prompt acquiescence. It was not from any 
impassioned desire to hear Brian's verses, though she liked 
his work well enough. It was from the agreeable conviction 
that so long as he was reciting his poem he could not possibly 
make love to her, and that thus the inevitable was staved 
off for another few moments. 

Brian, serenely unconscious of the thoughts which were 
passing through Mary's mind, put his hand to his breast- 
pocket and drew out a folded sheet of manuscript. 

" You will understand at once what they mean," he said, 

half apologetically, as all poets do when they are about to 

declaim their verses. " I fancy they would run to the air 

of * The Green above the Bed.' " Then he began to read 

in his soft, strong voice : 



<( 
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" There is a grave in Dublin to\Yn, whose sacl and silent stone, 
Ko name of him who sleeps beneath, no eulogy makes known ; 
Ko prayer for the departed soul, no monumental bust 
Adonis the voiceless sepulchre that shrouds a martyr's dust. 

" 'Tis the ^ave of Robert Emmet, it obeys the latest breath 
Of his bidding to his country on the day he met his death x 
*My epitaph,' he ordered, * let no loving fingers trace. 
Till with the nations once again my country takes her place** 

But all who love their country love that melancholy grave. 
Where the gallant body moulders of the bravest of the brave, 
'Tis a nobler bed for such a sleep, with its epitaph unsaid, 
Than the proudest tomb men ever i*aised to the venerated dead« 

Ah, lover, soldier, patriot, the time will surely come. 
When that mute slab that guards thy rest need be no longer dumb, 
And when the children of uiy race shall feel a right to make 
A fitting epitaph for him who died for Ireland's sake." 

Brian's voice died away into silence. Mary said nothing. 
She sat quite still, with her hands folded lightly on her lap, 
looking out with fixed, sad eyes across the rose-haunted 
garden, across the still and silver river — ^nay, her gaze 
seemed to go beyond the city's roofs and spires, and farther, 
beyond the fair hills that formed its background. 

** Over aU the moimtains," a great poet once wrote, ** is 
peace." But if Mary's thoughts floated beyond the moun- 
tains they found no peace there. Her face was very sad, 
and there were tears in her bright eyes. 

With the same intent look still on her, she spoke at last, 
after a silence that seemed like a century to Brian waiting 
near her with his verses in his hand. 

'* It is glorious," she said, and her voice was tremulous as 
she spoke, '' glorious to love one's country and to be loved 
by her like that. How I would rejoice to give my life for 
such a man. And she — she married, while her lover lay in 
his nameless grave." 

She was thinking of Sarah Curran, of the woman who 
was honoured so highly in being beloved by Eobert Emmet, 
and who yet consented to wear the name of another 
man. 

She sighed deeply, for painful thoughts were crowding in 
upon her. Brian noticed her emotion, and \£kis^^s^^^sL- 
stood it. 
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" Mary," he said. 

Something in the tone of his voice startled the girl from 
her reverie. She tamed hurriedly rotmd and fixed her 
wide, melancholy eyes upon him, first wondering, then 
alarmed, for she saw in his voice what was coming. 

She half rose from her chair in the vain hope of averting 
the'threatened sorrow, but it was too late. Brian spoke 
rapidly, passionately, imploringly. 

"Mary," he said — his voice trembled terribly, but he 
went on desperately — *' it is not given to all of us by Heaven 
to be men like Eobert Emmet. But I love my country even 
as dearly as he loved it, and I love you as deeply, as truly, 
as loyally as ever he loved Sarah Gmran. No, let me 
speak" — ^for he saw that she had made as if she would 
interrupt him — '' I have long dreamed of telling you this, 
and never dared to till now, and now you must hear me. I 
have loved you, worshipped you for so long a time that I 
scarcely care to remember an hour of my life in which you 
were not the dearest thought in the world to me — the 
dearest after the cause to which we are both devoted. I 
have not much to say, after all ; only this, that I love you 
with all the love of my life, that I shall love you always to 
the end. Mary, Mary, has my love any worth in your eyes? 
If you can care for me at all ; if I am not a mad, pre- 
sumptuous fool to hope so highly, give me one word of 
kindness and bid me live." 

His voice faltered at the close, and his trembling hands 
crumpled up, unconsciously, the paper with the verses on 
it, which he still held. His eyes were fixed imploringly 
upon the uptutmed face of the girl, as she sat with her 
hands still crossed, looking up at her lover. 

For a few seconds her face retained the same rigid expres- 
sion of despair which it had worn all the time that Brian 
was making his appeal. 

Then, suddenly, her firm lips trembled, her dark eyes 
shone with tears, and, covering her face with her hands, 
she bent her head in an agony of unconquerable sobbing. 

Brian stood still, looking at her, dumb with pain. 
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Outside the fading stinlight seemed to flame with a 
stranger glory among the great lustrous blossoms, as if 
desirous of dying like a king in greater splendour. 

A soft summer wind stirred very gently among the flowers, 
rustling through the rose-leaves, and making the great 
glowing heads of the roses, crimson and white and sa&on, 
tremble beneath its loving kisses. 

On its wings the perfimie of the flowers stole in, and 
seemed to All the little room with a deep, dreamy fragrance, 
and across Brian's brain the odd fancy flashed that he had 
been dead for centuries, embalmed in the aromatic odour of 
those sleep-breathing roses. 

Strangely inappropriate and foolish thoughts will come 
into men's minds at moments of infinite gravity, of pain, 
and of danger. 

Brian, standing there with the dull ache at . his heart, 
was still conscious of the play of the sunhght among the 
rose-bushes, of the heavily scented air that filled the 
room. 

To the day of his death the scent of summer roses and 
the gleam of golden sunlight on their painted petals were 
an anguish to him. 

I remember once, during the war, when we were riding 
together down South at the head of our regiment one 
summer's eve — I remember seeing him shudder and grow 
pale and tremble like a sick man as we passed a httle farm- 
house with a long garden in front filled with roses, and an 
open window at which a girl sat sewing, who looked up with 
startled eyes as the troops tramped past. 

Well, there was dead silence for quite a little while on 
Brian's part as he stood there watching the woman he loved 
best in the world sobbing as if her heart would break. 
His own heart seemed to be on fire, to bum within him as 
if the living, beating organ had been torn from his bleeding 
breast and a glowing ember thrust into its place. 

For somehow, although Mary had not yet spoken, he 
knew, with a cruel sense of certainty, that his hopes were 
vanity, that all the dreaming and trusting and longing of his 
6 
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youth were washed away for ever, drowning helplessly and 
hopelessly in the bitter flood of a girl's tears. 

He would speak though, none the less. As the prisoner 
against whom the verdict has just been given, is inspired by 
a ghastly curiosity to know the terms of his sentence, so 
poor Brian, his heart aflame and his hands crumpling his 
unhappy verses, was impelled to seek the exquisite agony of 
cooflrmation from Mary's lips of the meaning of Mary's tears. 

He stepped a little forward and rested his hand on the 
crouching girl's shoulder. The touch was light as air, but 
she shivered as she felt it, and a deadly chill seemed to pass 
into Brian's body and cool his -fiery heart, as the wintry 
water cools the lava flood that races down the scarped 
mountain to its frozen embrace. 

His hand dropped to his side and he spoke, quite quietly 
and firmly. Even then he was conscious of a kind of dumb, 
half-pitying surprise at his own composure. 

"Mary," he said, "Mary, my dear love, forgive me. I 
have loved you all my life, I shall love you all my life, but 
I should have held my tongue. Dear Mary, forgive me ? " 

For a moment the girl's sobs continued, then they ceased 
abruptly, as if by a determined effort of the will, and, lifting 
her head, she looked straight into Fermanagh's eyes. 

Here pale cheeks were stained with the traces of recent 
tears ; her eyes were still wet with their flow ; she gazed 
at Brian with a kind of wild pity. Her lips trembled pain- 
fully when she tried to speak, and her tightly folded hands 
clasped and unclasped themselves incessantly with a nervous 
restlessness. 

"Forgive you!" she said. "Forgive you, my dear! 
What have I to forgive? You have done me a great 
honour, Brian, and it breaks my heart that I cannot take 
you at your word, and thank you and tell you that I love 
you ; but I cannot, dear Brian, I cannot 1 " 

She trembled again painfully, and the tears flooded her 
eyes once more. 

" If there is any forgiveness to be sought for," she went 
on, "it is by me, who am offered the love of a good and 
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gallant gentleman, and obliged to say him nay. Think 
of my loss, Brian, and forgive me that when your love is 
offered to me I cannot love yon back." 

There was dead, dreary silence for a moment between 
them. 

Then Brian asked hoarsely, 

"Can yon give me any reason? Can yon give me no 
hope?" 

"I can give no hope, of the hope yon seek for," she 
answered him, very qnietly and sadly ; ** I can give yon a 
reason if yon wish for it. I am in love with another man. 
I am in love with your dearest friend I " 

Brian groaned aloud in the bitterness of his pain. 

"God forgive me!" he moaned. "Has Murrough come 
between me and my heart's desire? The friend of my 
youth — the friend of my youth." 

"Hush," Mary pleaded, interrupting his passionate out- 
cries. " Brian, Brian, he knows nothing of this, does not 
guess it, does not dream it. As you are my true and dear 
friend, Brian, let this be for ever secret between you 
and me." 

Brian bent down and took her hand very reverentially. 

" Dearest," he said, softly, " I told yon just now that I 
should love you all my life, and I told the truth. But the 
world shall end before I ever trouble you again with deed 
or word. Good-bye 1" 

He stooped and kissed her hand gently, and, turning, 
passed from her side, and out into the little garden, and so 
into the poplar avenue. 

The girl watched him through the roses and out into the 
road beyond, and then once more burst into a passion of 
ungovernable tears. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

BABBT LUTTBELL's OPINIONS. 

As Fermanagh passed out of the enchanted rose-garden and 
let the little gate swing behind him, the click of its latch 
soimding as dismally on his ear as the reverberation of the 
iron gates which severed Orpheus from Eurydice, he foimd 
himself almost face to face with Barry Luttrell. 

Perhaps Barry Luttrell was the last man whom Fermanagh 
would have cared to greet at that moment. 

Luttrell's languid, lazy disposition was in itself a complete 
opposite to Fermanagh's eager, strenuous, determined nature. 
Besides, Luttrell had deliberately severed himself from any 
connection with the movement to which Fermanagh was de- 
voted heart and souL 

He had declared that for him the unopposed exile of 
Mitchel ended the struggle, and he meant to keep aloof — and 
indeed he did keep aloof — ^from any share in the agitation 
from that moment. 

There had never been much in common between Brian 
and Barry Luttrell, even at the time when the latter was 
most in accordance with the popular movement, and was 
working as actively as he ever worked at anything to advance 
its cause and secure its success. 

Fermanagh did not distrust Luttrell ; there was nothing 
in him to distrust ; but he did not rely upon him, and he 
regarded his withdrawal from the party after Mitchel's 
arrest as a proof that his doitbts of Luttroll's capabilities 
were well founded. 

But even had Luttrell been amongst his dearest friends, 
been his most devoted colleague and companion in the com- 
mon cause, Fermanagh's heart would not have rejoiced to 
meet him just then. 

He was too much occupied with his own bitter thoughts, 
too terribly crushed with pain and grief to wish for any com- 
panionship. He longed only to be alone with his fighting 
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soul, until he should have forced himself to accept bis life 
under its new conditions, and to face as bravely as he might 
the new and loveless world now awaiting him. 

So he nodded slightly to Barry Luttrell, and would have 
passed him swiftly by ; but Luttrell stopped, and held out 
his hand, and called him by his name. 

There was no help for it ; so Brian stopped too, and took 
the outstretched hand, and waited. 

' ' The ghastly paleness of his face startled Barry Luttrell 
for a moment out of the bland composure upon which he 
prided himself. 

"Good heavens I man," he said, hurriedly, ** how ill you 
look I What is the matter ? " And then, as he spoke, he 
recognized the house from which Fermanagh had just 
emerged, and being quick-witted, he guessed the situation, 
and being kindly-hearted, he cursed his own folly for having 
spoken so. 

Fermanagh smiled wearily. 

" There is nothing the matter with me," he said. " I 
have been a litfcle overworked, and tired, and want rest per- 
haps. That is all ; nothing more." 

" Overwork," said Barry Luttrell, half to himself. ** I 
don't quite see what work there is to do now. However," 
he added, with a shrug of the shoulders, ** we won't argue 
about that. That may be left to time, like most other things. 
Did you ever read a little French story about two people 
who parfced from each other quite broken-hearted, and who 
met years later, when their hearts were whole again, and 
agreed together, in kindly recollection of their lost passion 
and their lost pain, to build a temple to Time, the Consoler?" 

Luttrell meant well. He thought by this allusion to the 
consoling powers of Time to hint to his friend that he, too, 
might in time find consolation. 

But Fermanagh was not in a mood just then for Barry 
Luttrell's thin philosophies. 

** I must be going," he said, ** I have much to do. Good- 
bye." 

Luttrell still detained him. 
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"What is the matter with MacMurchad?" he, asked, 
•'that the bright eyes of this English girl have so eom- 
pletely conquered him ? Let himJook to himself. Yon are 
his friend, Fermanagh, and perhaps you might take chance 
to warn him. If I know anything of women " — and here 
Barry Luttrell smiled softly, with an expression that 
implied that he believed he did know a good deal about 
them — *' if I know anything of women, poor Murrough may 
live to regret the day when he ever met Miss Geraldine. 
Besides, Moimtmarvel is fiercely jealous. He is madly in 
love with the girl himself, I believe ; and if what I am told 
is true, and you know I am not often mistaken" — ^here 
Barry smiled again, self -caressingly —** he is moving heaven 
and earth to get MacMurchad arrested for treason-felony. 
I should not be surprised" — here Barry Luttrell grew 
slightly graver — "I should not be surprised," he said, **if 
at this very moment a warrant from the Lord Lieutenant 
were on its way from Dublin Castle to lay our young friend 
by the heels, and remove that picturesque rebellious rival 
from Mountmarvers path. If you see MacMurchad you 
might warn him upon one or other of these points, as seems 
best to you; I seldom see him now, as you know, and, 
besides, it would come better from you." 

Fermanagh had made a movement to shake himself free 
from Luttrell when Luttrell had coupled the names of 
MacMurchad and Lilias Geraldine together. He was angry 
at the suggestion that he should interfere in MacMurchad's 
love affair — angry, too, because it reminded him of his own 
unhappiness, and the unhappiness of her who was dearer to 
him than life. 

But when Luttrell spoke of the danger that threatened 
his friend he took patience, and listened, and was grateful. 

So he simply said, ** Thank you, Barry; I shall see that 
MacMurchad gets your warning. Good-bye." 

Then he shook Luttrell's hand more warmly than he had 
done at first, and walked rapidly away in the direction of 
the ferryboat, which took the people from that part of the 
town to the busier world on the opposite side of the river. 
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Barry Luttrell stood in the middle of the avenue, looking 
now at Fermanagh's retreating figure, and now on the roses 
in Mary's garden. 

" Poor Brian I " he murmured to himself. ** Poor Murrough ! 
What a pair of fine madmen ! There they hoth are, help- 
lessly in love; and the one worships a girl who cares nothing 
for him, and the other woos a stranger who will break his 
heart ; and the adored of the one adores the other. Was 
there ever a more marvellous or more melancholy medley ? 
I could laugh at it were it not that, like Sir Hugh Evans, 
' I have great dispositions to cry.' " 

" Lucky for you, Barry Luttrell," he went on, apostro- 
phizing himself gravely, "lucky for you that your emotions 
are so well regulated, and that you are never likely to make 
a fool of yourself about any woman." 

He paused for a moment reflectively, and flicked the dust 
before him with his riding- whip. Fermanagh had just dis- 
appeared from sight at the end of the long avenue. 

** I wonder," he said again to himself thoughtfully, ** if I 
am so lucky after all I If I am so much better off in my 
fancied philosophic security than those two brave hearts 
who believe so passionately, and who love so well, and 
can be so loyal to a flag or a watchword or a woman's 
face." 

He shrugged his shoulders, and turned on his heel, and 
walked rapidly to the other end of the avenue. 

Here he found two horses waiting in the custody of his 
English groom. Luttrell was a man of means ; and although 
he was an Irishman, and in his way a patriot, he owned 
some property in England, and affected to believe that 
Englishmen made the best keepers of horses. 

He vaulted lightly into his saddle and drew the reins in 
his hands. As he was about to start off a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, and, looking round, he addressed his 
servant. 

** Digby," he said, gravely, " what's your opinion of woman 
as a factor in the problem of man's existence?" 

Digby sat bolt upright on his horse, stolid, stiff, imperturb- 
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able, and did not appear to be in the least amazed by his 
mfibster's question. » 

He paused for a moment, rubbing his chin with the butt 
of his riding-whip, thoughtfully, and then observed senten- 
tiously, ** Women is wenom I " 

Barry Luttrell laughed, gave spurs to his horse, and 
galloped off into the country, with his philosophic and 
misogynistic henchman behind him. 



CHAPTEB XVm. 

UOUNTMABYEL BfBANS BaSCHIEF. 

Babbt Luttbell was right enough when he gave Fer- 
managh warning of Mountmarvel's menacing intentions 
with regard to MacMurchad. 

At this particular moment the young nobleman detested 
MacMurchad with all his heart. They had always been 
enemies. The old family feud, which had lived ever since 
the last-century duel in the Crown Yard, had not been 
Buffered to die out by either of the young men; but the 
smouldering ashes of traditional hatred were now fanned 
into fury in Mountmarvel's breast with all the strength 
which such passions as love, rivalry, and jealously can 
afford. 

Mountmarvel was in love with Lilias Geraldine. 

He had fallen in love with her against his will, for it had 
been his first thought to make her fall in love with him, and 
he had tried and failed — ^utterly failed. For almost before 
he knew how completely he was conquered, he found that 
Lilias Geraldine was dearer to him than anything else in the 
world — dearer than his horses, dearer than his dogs, dearer 
than Mountmarvel itself, or the Lord Lieutenancy of the 
county. 

All the things which up to now he had most prized and 
most cherished seemed well-nigh insignificant when com- 
pared ynth his new emotions. 
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For probably the first time in his life Mountmarvers 
thoughts were occupied by anything beside himself. • 

Hitherto he had regarded himself, serenely enough, as the 
central sun of his little world, round which all other things 
must be contented to circle in an admiring orbit. 

Now, however, he was painfully conscious of a disagree- 
able sense of inferiority. He felt sure that Lilias Geraldine 
did not admire him at all, and was not in the least prepared 
to pay him the homage to which he had been, accustomed 
since his boyhood. 

She was very pleasant to him always ; she appeared to 
have forgiven and forgotten his folly at the meeting ; but he 
knew well enough that she felt an interest in MacMurchad 
which she did not affect to feel for him. 

Her very indifference, good-natured as it was, inflamed 
his passion. He was startled out of his equanimity to find 
that he was hopelessly in love with Lilias, and that his one 
object in life was to win her for himself. 

But MacMurchad was a dangerous rival. Mountmarvel 
saw with all a rival's keenness that the Young Irelander 
was as devoted to Lilias as he was ; and though he did not 
believe that Lilias herself was in love with MacMurchad, he 
greatly feared that she might become so. 

A handsome young rebel, with a Velasquez face, sprung 
from an ancient house, was the very man, Mountmarvel 
admitted, to charm the romantic mind of Lilias Geraldine. 

This point being given, the rest of the problem shaped 
itself simply enough in MountmarveVs mental logic. 

MacMurchad is Miss Geraldine's lover ; Miss Geraldine's 
lover is in my way ; therefore, MacMurchad must be got 
out of the way. 

Such was the train of Lord Mountmarvers reasoning; 
and on those reasons he promptly proceeded to act. To do 
Mountmarvel justice, if he acted on the principle that all is 
fair in love and in war, he was also convinced that Mac- 
Murchad as a rebel was an enemy who deserved no mercy. 

The first thing was to get MacMxacXiaA^ Si ^^'^^sis^^^ 
arrested; the next to got tiie G^x^X^ms^^ \s5(>a!ss. ^ussS^ 
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daughter, to pay a visit to Mountmarvel Castle, where Mac- 
Murchad, even if he were still at liberty, could not possibly 
visit them. 

His plans for carrying out the first project were soon 
found and acted upon. 

He made up a little compilation of MacMurchad's recent 
speeches and writings, and sent them to the Viceroy in a 
letter expressing his own opinion, as Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, that MacMurchad's immediate arrest was essential 
for the peace and well-being of the district. 

He supplemented this manifesto by various private epistles 
to Castle officials, friends of his own, in which he made it 
quite clear that the prompt arrest of MacMurchad was of 
the greatest importance for the safety of the locality, under- 
mined as it was by sedition. He knew well enough that his 
official friends had vast powers of persuading any viceroy to 
adopt their views, and he hoped for the best results for his 
little manoeuvre. 

He did not know that Barry Luttrell had a friend, too, in 
the stronghold of English rule, and that he generally knew 
as much about what was going on in the Castle as the 
Viceroy himself, and often knew a great deal more. 

Mountmarvel's other scheme for getting the Geraldines to 
visit him seemed to promise even more feasibly. 

They had both been to the Castle to lunch, and Mr. Geral- 
dine had looked with a scholar's eager eyes at the stores of 
Oriental manuscripts which the young lord's father had 
collected. 

But they were too many for Mr. Geraldine to obtain even 
a passing glimpse of their contents and value. Mountmarvel 
offered to let him take away any he liked for closer study ; 
but even to make a selection of any service to him would 
have taken Mr. Geraldine a considerable time. 

Mountmarvel had then suggested a visit to the Castle for 
a few days, and Mr. Geraldine had seemed much pleased at 
the suggestion, and promised to accept when some other 
personal business, about which he had come to Ireland, 
should be concluded. 
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That business Mountmarvel had reason to believe was now 
off Mr. Geraldine's mind, and he determined to lose no time 
in getting him and his daughter to come to Mountmarvel 
Castle as his guests. 

Under his own roof, and out of the dangerous proximity 
of MacMurchad's rivalry, Mountmarvel hoped for the best 
for his own suit. 

He accordingly wrote a formal and courteous invitation 
to Mr. Geraldine, and despatched it by one of his own 
servants on the very morning on which Brian Fermanagh 
had met Barry Luttrell and received his warning of the 
danger in store for MacMurchad. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

macmubchad's warning. 

On the evening of the day on which the events we have 
already described took place MacMurchad quitted the 
Crown Inn, and walked slowly through the streets of the 
city in the direction of the river. 

The young leader's face wore an air of more than usual 
gravity, and he walked with the lingering, uncertain pace of 
a man who is revolving many thoughts in his mind, and 
who is striving to decide upon the wisest of many ways of 
action that lay before him. 

MacMurchad had been spending a large part of the day 
with the Geraldines. He had accompanied them on a 
little expedition to the ruins of a f amihar old historic castle 
and abbey which stood some miles outside the town, and he 
had seen them back to the inn, and had taken a brief fare- 
well of them there. 

As he was quitting them, Lilias, whose interest in the 
Young Irelander appeared to deepen every day, asked 
MacMurchad to come in again in the evening if he had 
nothing better to do, and the Young Irelander had eagerly 
accepted. 

Now, as he was walking slowly \3aiax)L^\S£i^ ^Hx^^Hs^O^^'^^^ 
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asking himself if he should obey at last the imperious com- 
mands of his own heart, and should on that very evening tell 
Lilias in words what he could hardly doubt she knew already 
in deed, that he loved her. 

Yet there was much in the circumstances in which he was 
placed which rendered the saying of these simple words a 
matter of exceptional gravity. 

Had he the right, he asked himself again and again, with 
feverish, impatient iterance, had he the right to offer this 
fair young girl the love of a poor, almost proscribed man, to 
ask her to share with him his ruined fortunes and his 
desperate future ? 

The cause itself, too. Was he serving the cause truly in 
allowing his thoughts to stray from it at all in pursuit of 
any other passion, no matter how ennobling or honourable. 

Up to this time the cause had been his one consuming 
purpose. He had given all the years of his young life to it. 
He had thought of nothing else ; he had cared for nothing 
else ; he had worked and hoped and struggled for it, and 
it alone. Now for the first time wholly new and singular 
emotions were awakened in his breast, and were causing a 
cruel conflict there. 

Gould he be as loyal, could he be as useful to the cause, 
he asked himself, if he allowed the passion which was prey- 
ing upon his heart to take definite shape and purpose? 
That passion once confessed would, like the genius in the 
'' Arabian Nights," break from the compass of his own 
control and overshadow his life with its giant influence. 

Had it not already done so? What spell was there, what 
power, like that lurking in the seal of Solomon in the 
Arabian legend, which could conjure down and conquer this 
rebellious passion ? 

It would be idle to deny that his love for Lilias lay deep 
in his heart and permeated his whole existence. All he 
asked now was whether he could be true to her and true to 
the cause in declaring himself her lover, and in seeking for 
her love in return. 

Thus musing, thus wrapt up in m^laTieVic^^ Tcv^^\\AX»\oxi, 
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MacMurchad's steps led him, half unconsciously, to the 
steep and narrow street in the distant part of the town 
which led down to the Uttle landing-place where the ferry 
plied between the two banks of the river. 

That ferry-way was a familiar one to MacMurchad. The 
opposite point of landing lay just below the long poplar 
avenue on the other side of which Mary O'Eourke dwelt. 

MacMurchad had been accustomed to consult her on all 
questions that ever troubled him since his childhood, and it 
was in obedience to a natural impulse that he found himself 
now standing on the little landing-place, resolved to cross 
over and pay Mary O'Eourke a visit. He had no definite 
intention of telling her the thoughts that troubled him, but 
he felt a kind of vague trust that somehow he must obtain 
good counsel from her lips. 

The ferryboat was not at the landing-place. Glancing 
across the gleaming river, MacMurchad saw that it was 
close to the opposite bank, to which it was making in order^ 
to take on board a solitary passenger who appeared to be 
waiting for it. 

The river is not very wide at this ferry-way, and Mac- 
Murchad's keen eyes saw that the man who was standing 
on the opposite shore was Brian Fermanagh. Brian Fer- 
managh at the same moment recognized MacMurchad, and 
waved his hand and shouted some words which MacMurchad 
could not hear, and got rapidly on the ferryboat. 

A few vigorous strokes brought the wherry to where 
MacMurchad was standing, and Fermanagh leapt on shore 
and caught his friend by the hand. MacMurchad was not 
so much engrossed in his own pains and perplexities as to 
fail to perceive the marks of strong and Htter emotion on 
his comrade's face. 

" What is the matter? " he asked involuntarily, much the 
saineas Brian Luttrell had asked some half -hour previously. 
This time, however, Brian Fermanagh had a reason to give 
his questioner. 

"You are in great danger, MacMurchad," he re^Uad^ 
hurriedly, as they moved away out oi e»x^QNiC>\*OciaNssccv 
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man. " I have received sUre warning that a v^arrant has 
been issued from Dublin for your arrest for treason-felony. 
It may be in the city at this moment I" 

Master of himself though he was, MacMurchad could not 
refrain from an involimtary start at these tidings. He had 
believed all his recent actions in connection with the 
movement to have been so securely secret that hoodwinked 
authority had no suspicion of his plans and purposes. Such 
a danger, therefore, at such a moment was indeed a fatality. 

He caught Fermanagh eagerly by the wrist. ** How do 
you know this ?" he asked, anxiously. 

**I met Barry Luttrell not half an hour ago," said 
Fermanagh, ** and he gave me the warning most explicitly." 

MacMurchad dropped his friend's hand and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

" Barry Luttrell I" he said, scornfully. " I thought you 
were speaking seriously." 

** I am speaking very seriously," Brian replied. " You may 
not admire Barry Luttrell, but his warning is worth relying on. 
You know as well as I do that, somehow or other, he gets 
information of what is going on at the Castle ; and though 
he is not a very impassioned patriot, he is a good enough 
friend to be trusted in this matter." 

MacMurchad made a gesture of impatient dissent, and Fer- 
managh, perceiving it, continued, 

"Take my advice, Murrough," he said, "if you will not 
take Barry Luttrell*s. Keep out of the way for to-night, 
and if needs be for the next few days. You know how fatal 
it would be to our purposes if you were to be arrested at 
this moment. For the sake of the cause, if not for your 
own safety, therefore, I conjure you to run no risk. Even 
if Barry Luttrell is wrong, you will do no harm by being 
careful. If he is right, you will have done great harm by 
rejecting the warning. Believe me, the danger is serious. 
It comes from Mountmarvel. He has applied for your arrest.* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

IN THE NAME OP THE LAW. 

liATB on the evening of the same day MacMurchad emerged 
from the doorway of Brian Fermanagh's house and stood 
for a moment on the threshold, holding his friend's hand 
tightly grasped in his. 

" To-morrow," said Brian, in a low tone ; and ** To- 
morrow," MacMurchad answered, in a yet lower tone. 

Then the hands imclasped, and the friends parted. Brian 
went back into his dwelling, and MacMurchad walked 
rapidly away, at a pace of feverish impatience, in the 
direction of the Eed Tower. 

Brian lived almost in the suburbs of the city, so it was 
some little time before MacMurchad found himself in that 
part of the town where he lived. As MacMurchad made 
his way rapidly through the complicated network of dim 
streets his mind was so much occupied by his troubled 
thoughts that he was unaware of certain eccentric phenomena 
which marked his course. 

As he walked through street after street mysterious forms 
rose up, one after another, from the dusk behind him. 
From dark doorways, from the gloomy recesses of deserted 
arches, from lurking-places at the comers of sombre alleys, 
from the faintly-lit entrances of small and forbidding public- 
houses soHtary figures emerged, and proceeded noiselessly 
on the track of the Young Irelander. 

These curious and opiinous phantoms glided in their 
pursuit with the utmost caution against observation. They 
skirted the walls in their deepest shadow; they seemed, 
like the doomed youth in the great tragedy, desirous to 
encounter darkness like a bride. Cautiously, furtively they 
stole, these fantastic shadows, on MacMurchad's heels. 
Every successive street swelled their silent number, added 
one more to the company of stealthy pursuers. 

Before MacMurchad had reached \Aa QL'e.^\I\\i'a^I\'3^V^"^'^:^ 
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dogged by some half a dozen of these strange satellites. 
They took no notice of each other's presence; their only 
thoughts appeared to be to keep their quarry well in sight 
and to keep well out of sight themselves, while zealously 
preserving the original distances between themselves and 
MacMurchad, and between themselves and their colleagues 
in the chase. 

The Young Irelander, wholly unaware of his grim followers, 
strode on rapidly, his brain burning with a thousand wild 
and perplexing thoughts. As he turned into the archway 
which led into the dismal quadrangle where the Bed Tower 
stood he did not notice how the little units of pursuit hud- 
dled together in a comprehensive group at the mouth of the 
entrance and stood there silently peering into the darkness 
after him. 

Murrough knocked lightly at the door of the Tower, and 
in a moment it swimg wide open. The knot of watchers in 
the archway, craning their heads forward, saw, for a single 
second, MacMurchad's tall form black against the lighted 
square of the aperture, a stately silhouette. Then Mac- 
Murchad stepped across the threshold, the great door 
swinging back swallowed up the light with a kind of snap 
as of the descent of a giant jaw, and all again was darkness 
and silence in the space about the Bed Tower. 

Noiselessly the synod of shadows about the archway 
detached itself again into individual shadows. Softly they 
glided through the archway into the quadrangle. One drew 
into each comer of the quadrangle and waited there ; the 
two remaining apparitions waited near the door of the Bed 
Tower, in almost voiceless consultation. 

Then one of these two quitted his fellow, flitted through 
the archway into outer blackness, and vanished. 

The five others remained in their places — silent, motion- 
less, expectant. The dim, erratic light of the lamp in the 
archway caught a kind of fltful reflection on some bright 
objects in the hands of each of those silent watchers, and' 
gleamed with a metallic glitter. The phantasms were 
prudent, and carried revolvers, it v^ovASl ^^^\a. 
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By-and-bye, after an interval that seemed interminably 
long, those five unwonted warders of the Red Tower heard 
a long, low whistle sound softly along the street outside, and 
a moment later their keen ears could catch the momentous 
Bound of the measured tramp of many men's feet moving 
together in unison. 

A few moments later the sixth shadow sidled swiftly 
through the archway back to his companion. After him, 
as quietly as might be, came a body of about a dozen men. 

No shadows these. Even the trembling light of the crazy 
old lamp could lend nothing spectral to the appearance of 
the detachment of policemen, who, in obedience to a sign 
from the earlier comer by the door, spread themselves out 
into a circle girding the Red Tower. 

The ancient building was completely environed. 

Then the figure standing by the door shifted the weapon 
he held from his right hand to his left, and, advancing, 
grasped the rusty knocker, and knocked loudly. 

The clanging echoes died away into silence without 
awaking any signs of life in the Red Tower. 

There was a moment's pause. Then the man knocked 
again yet more noisily, and called out in a loud, clear voice 

" Open, in the name of the law," 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE FLAG FLIES. 

MacMubghad had seen from Brian's manner on the occasion 
of their meeting at the ferry that the danger of which 
Luttrell had given warning was serious. 

If the Government really did intend to make a descent 
upon any of the National leaders there was no time to 
be lost. 

Friends had to be seen at once, and the preparations 
which had been going on so quietly for the last few weeks 
perfected into readiness for immediate action. 

MacMurchad hurriedly wrote ofi ^ \\ix<^ W'^\^'^^^sts^>^ciSis^, 
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apologizing for being unable to keep his appointment for 
that evening. This message he sent by a sure hand to the 
Crown. Then he and Brian devoted themselves to a series 
of rapid visits to those friends who were most involved in 
the movement. 

It was late when the round was completed, and Mac- 
Murchad parted from Brian at Brian's door. 

Fermanagh and some others among the Young Irelanders 
had wished Murrough not to return to his own home. They 
were anxious that he should secure his safety by seeking 
shelter in the house of some one of his friends. 

But MacMurchad rejected all such suggestions. The 
danger, he declared, was only threatened ; the warrant, if 
it really were to be issued, had probably not yet arrived in 
the city. In any case the authorities would hardly act so 
soon. 

Accordingly MacMurchad, as we have seen, walked home 
as usual, and alone, to the Eed Tower. 

The door was opened for him by Cormac. The retainer 
saw at once by the expression of the young chieftain's face 
that something exceptional had happened, and with a 
directness which his peculiar familiarity with his master 
sanctioned, he inquired the cause of MacMurchad's pre- 
occupied air. 

There were no secrets as to the movement between 
Murrough and Cormac, and the Young Irelander at once 
satisfied his follower's curiosity. 

" The hour has come, Cormac," he said. ** The hour has 
come at last." 

He was standing as he spoke in front of the small fire 
which gleamed on the hearth of the room in which Cormao 
had prepared some supper for his master. 

Though it was summer the Bed Tower appeared a some- 
what chill abode, and the warmth was welcome. 

At MacMurchad's words the face of Cormac brightened. 

"The hour has come," he echoed, with his eyes fixed 
upon his master's face. " Glory be to God, the hour has 
comet*' 
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A faint smile crossed MacMurchad's face a^i the passionate ^ 
joy of his follower. 

" Yes/' he answered, with something like a sigh. '* The 
hour has come. Pray heaven that it may end according to 
our hopes. Well, we shall have the green flag flying at all 
events, and the rest must be left to fate." 

He turned and gazed upon the hearth as if he sought to 
read in the waning embers some answer to his dreams and 
doubts. 

Cormac fell on his knees, and with kindling eyes and 
trembling lips prayed softly to himself for the success of the' 
cause. 

They sat silently for some time. 

Suddenly upon their silence came a crashing noise, a 
loud knocking at the outer door. 

Murrough turned sharply round, and Cormao sprang to 
his feet. 

For a moment the two men looked at each other in silence. 
Then Cormac, placing his finger on his lips, stole softly from 
the room. In a moment he was back again, and, creeping 
close to MacMurchad's side, he whispered, 

** 'Tis the police, master darling; the police! The 
murdering villains are all round the tower at this moment." 

" The police I " said MacMurchad, more to himself than to 
Cormac. " Then Luttrell was right after all, and Mount- 
marvel has struck sooner than I thought. Well, the warn- 
ing was timely none the less," 

At this moment the knocking was resumed more loudly 
than before, and the strained attention of the two men could 
catch the words '' in the name of the law " shouted hoarsely 
outside. 

" In the name of the law," muttered MacMurchad, 
bitterly. ** How long shall the name of that law parody 
justice and menace freedom in Ireland." 

As he spoke the noise outside redoubled, and a rain of 
blows fell upon the door. 

** Better be off, master dear, while there's tvcc^A" ^ox^^^ 
Cormac. ** Shall I give the blacVgafiiXdi'^ ^ \A»Xsi <:iV Skc^ 
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through the wmdow just to give them something to think 
about?" 

And the intrepid dwarf produced a gigantic revolver, 
whose well-loaded chambers he surveyed with a loving 
Batisfaction. MacMurchad shook his head. 

" Not yet, Cormac," he said. " 'Tis hard to beat a retreafc 
in the face of the enemy, and at the first assault, too ; but 
we must perforce be prudent. Come, let us be gone before 
our unexpected visitors grow too impatient and force them- 
selves upon our tardy hospitality." 

He took up the cloak which he had cast off and flung it 
upon his shoulders. From a case which stood in a niche he 
took. a pair of revolvers, examined them to see that they 
were loaded and capped, and placed them in his pocket. 

"Now," he said to Cormac, who was watching him 
eagerly, " Now I am ready. Have you got the lantern ? " 

** 'Tis here, master," said Cormac, producing a small 
lantern, which he lighted and handed to MacMurchad. 
" Wait just a minute," he added, hurriedly, and stooping 
down he drew from a cupboard some folded green cloth, and 
rapidly left the room. 

MacMurchad heard his heavy footsteps ascending the 
winding stone stairs that led to the roof of the Ked Tower. 
They died away as the dwarf reached the summit, and after 
a few minutes MacMurchad heard them again as Cormac 
began to descend. 

A moment more and Cormac entered the room with a look 
of triumph on his face. 

" Wait a bit till the dawn comes," he muttered to him- 
self, as he took the lantern from his master's hands. 
" Maybe the murdering peelers will see something then that 
won't be much of a joy to their eyes, anyhow. Come along, 
master darling." 

And Cormac shuffled out of the room, bearing the lantern, 
and followed by MacMurchad, who was too much engrossed 
with his own thoughts to heed the muttered comments of 
his eccentric retainer. 

Outside the crash of blowa \150ii t\xa ^oox <iWiJC\xi\x&\^ 
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sounding horridly thimderous as the Young Irelander and 
Cormac entered the hall. The door was of ancient oak, 
stanchioned and stapled with iron, well barred and bolted* 
It would stand such assaults as the men outside were able 
to make upon it in the darkness for hours. 

As MacMurchad and Cormac paused and looked at the 
door, which scarcely trembled under the meaningless fury 
of the blows that feU upon it, they could hear how the whole 
quarter of the town was waking into life, startled from sleep 
and silence by the unwonted clamour. 

Outside they could hear windows lifted, doors opening 
surprised voices shouted out hoarsely bewildered queries. 
Trampling feet resoimded, hurrying from all points of the 
compass to the scene of disturbance. Heaven blended its 
tumult with the voice of earth, for the ancient and populous 
colony of rooks, shaken from their sleep by the miiversal 
agitation, and fluttered by the irruption of Cormac into 
their high places, had flown out of their sleeping-places, and 
were flapping, in a black, angry cawing cloud, about the 
battlements of the venerable building. 

Master and man, standing silently in the dim hall, and 
listening to the mingled riot of earth and air, looked at each 
other and smiled. Cormac shook his clenched fist at the 
door, and whispered an imprecation beneath his breath, 
MacMurchad shrugged his shoulders, and motioned to 
Cormac to proceed. The dwarf, carrying the lantern, led 
the way from the hall into a room at the back, which 
appeared to be used as a kind of wood and lumber-room. 

Stooping down, Cormac caught hold of the bars of the 
empty fire-grate, and drew them towards him. The whole 
of the front of the fireplace immediately yielded, and, 
swinging slowly out, disclosed an aperture from which a 
number of stone steps descended into darkness. 

Cormac held up the lantern, and by its light MacMurchad, 
stooping down, passed imder the arch of the fireplace, 
and, putting his foot on the first of the steps, slowly 
disappeared from view into, as it seemed, the bo^weU <^i ^k^sw 
earth. 
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Gonnao followed his master, imd when the dwarfs heaci 
was on a level with the floor he drew the front of the fire- 
place to after him. It closed with a click, and left no trace 
whatever of the way in which the Yomig Irelander and his 
follower had so strangely disappeared. 

Meanwhile, those outside the Red Tower who were so 
eager to get inside had begun to find that their efforts were 
making no impression upon the stubborn surface of the door. 
There was nothing for it but to wait till morning, with light, 
reinforcements, and forcing appliances allowed them to bring 
greater strength and skill to bear upon the building. 

When the dawn did come an oath broke from the lips of 
the leader of the police, which was followed by a shrill cry 
of surprise from the crowd that had gathered to witness the 
siege pf the Bed Tower. For there, high in air, from the 
parapet of the tower, flapping in the fresh morning wind, 
floated a great green flag, on whose folds the uncrowned 
golden harp of Ireland was blazoned. 

Goaded to fury by the rebellious standard, the police at 
last broke down the defiant door and rushed in wild anger 
through every chamber of the tower. Their anger was 
changed to dismay when they discovered that the building 
was desolate, that the birds were flown, and that the means 
of their flight were wholly inexplicable. 



CHAPTEB XXII. 

BIii.CK CABE BEHIND THE HOBSEMAM. 

LoBD MouNTMABVEii was in a particularly good humour with 
himself and with the world at large. The little plans he had 
laid out were prospering as well as he could have wished ; 
the thin thread of intrigue which he had been spinning was 
completing itself to his satisfaction. 

Miss Geraldine and her father were visitors at Mount* 
marvel Castle, and had already spent one night under its 
roof. That was one part of his scheme perfected. As for the 
other part, he knew that an order Vi%id. ^xi^ 1otV»\i lest t\i<^ 
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arrest of MacMurchad, and he was expecting momentarily 
information that the warrant had been put in force, and that 
the Yomig Irelander was in prison^ 

So Momitmarvers reflections were pleasant enough as he 
walked up and down the terrace which stretched in front of 
Mountmarvel Castle on the July morning which immedi- 
ately followed the events that have just been described. 

Mountmarvel Castle, or Mountmarvel, as it was more 
habitually and familiarly called in the neighbourhood, was a 
handsome building of modem construction standing on the 
summit of a gently rising hill. The hill had been called 
Mountmarvel for generations, even for centuries back. 
Becords of <' Le Mont Merveilleux " are to be found in any 
number of dusty old Norman-French records. But why this 
particular elevation, which differed in no wise from many 
others that surrounded the city, should have been called 
"Le Mont Merveilleux," and so " Mount Marvel," no one 
was wise enough to explain. 

If ever there was a legend connected with Mountmarvel 
the legend had perished irrecoverably; for no one, even 
among the legend-loving peasantry of the district, had any 
explanation forthcoming for the name of the hill which gave 
its name to the castle. 

There had always been a castle standing on the summit 
of the Mount Marvellous ; but the present castle had nothing 
whatever in common with its ancestor. 

The old Norman keep which Hugo de Bohim, created 
Lord Mountmarvel by King John, had erected had wholly 
vanished away, and on its site there stood the smart, solid, 
sham-medid9val building which the taste of the late Lord 
Moimtmarvel had set up in its stead. 

Mountmarvel Castle was built in all that elaborate imita- 
tion of the architecture of the middle ages which was so 
fashionable, and which was so vilely done, more than a 
generation ago. 

It was a ludicrous parody enough of the ages it aped and 
insulted, and it would have made any of the great master 
masons whose skilled hands and aubW^\rc^hx\&\ia^^ ^ss.^»^>k^^^ 
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many masterpieces of stone turn in their graves with fory 
if they could haye beheld it. 

But it suited the fashion of the time well enough, euid to 
people who knew nothing about the subject it looked exceed- 
ingly attractive ; and Lord Mountmarvel was much praised 
for his good taste, and much envied by the less fortimate 
neighbours to whom the idea of constructing a brand-new 
medisBval castle had not occurred. 

On this particular morning in July, however, even the 
sham medievalism of Moimtmarvel Castle looked attractive. 
The warm morning sunlight, whose subtle alchemy can 
make a stuccoed wall seem as attractive as the pillars of a 
Grecian temple, softened the harsh angles, and toned down 
the crude, startling novelty of the building, and made its 
ugliness contrast less offensively with the natural beauty of 
the scene, and the softness of the woods and waters that lay 
about the base of the hill. 

Mountmarvel, pacing up and dovm his terrace before 
breakfast, was in no way concerned either with the ugliness 
of his dwelling-place or with the fictitious attractiveness 
which simlight and summer lent to it. He was waiting 
somewhat impatiently for the appearance of his guests, 
and he was revolving in his mind various plans for making 
himself agreeable to Miss Geraldine and her lather, all 
of which plans were to end up in the one happy result 
of making Miss Geraldine the mistress of Moimtmarvel 
Castle. 

He had completed, perhaps, his twentieth turn on the 
terrace when he heard the sounds of steps and voices behind 
him, and, promptly wheeling about, he faced Miss Geraldine 
and her father, who had just stepped on to the terrace from 
one of the large windows of the Castle. Moimtmarvel 
greeted them enthusiastically, and was delighted to find 
that both his guests were very ready to express admiration 
for the beauty of the scene that lay before them. 

Indeed, the man or woman would be difficult to please 
whose eyes were not charmed with the prospect which the 
group on the terrace of Mountmarvel no^ b^k'&li, B^low 
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in the valley the fair river wound its silvery way ; all round 
the hills lifted their wooded slopes to heaven; in the 
distance, more than three miles away, the spires and roofs 
of the city gleamed and glittered in the morning sim. 

Lilias was especially loud in her expressions of delight at 
the beauty of the landscape. Mr. Geraldine, whose archi- 
tectural knowledge had been at once shocked and irritated 
by the incongruous ignorance of the building, was glad to 
forget the horrors that the hand of man had accomplished 
in surveying the soft grace and loveliness of nature's craft. 

So for a while the three stood and looked at the fair scene, 
and Mountmarvel explained to his guests who occupied the 
various country houses that rose here and there amidst the 
embowering woods ; and Mr. Geraldine asked explanations 
of the various local names, which Moimtmarvel was wholly 
unable to answer, and Lilias was curious about legendary 
lore, about which Mountmarvel knew nothing, and cared 
less. 

When he thought they had sufOiciently admired the land- 
scape, in which for the first time he found satisfaction, 
because it had afforded him the means of being agreeable to 
his guests, he proposed an adjournment for breakfast. 

Mr. Geraldine seconded the proposition with sufficient 
cordiality. It was one of his theories, and like most 
scholars he was a man of many theories, that breakfast 
should never be kept waiting. Lilias alone expressed any 
indifference to the proffered meal. 

** It seems almost a shame," she said, " to leave so fair 
a sight for the mere prosaic duty of eating." 

Mountmarvel explained that they could return and survey 
the scene after breakfast ; and Lilias, accepting the sugges- 
tion, was about to take Mountmarvel's arm to return to the 
house when her quick eye suddenly caught sight of an object 
of interest in the scene before her. 

That object was a horseman galloping at full speed along 
the white road which stretched from the base of the hill 
towards the city. Mid which a moment before had sfec^ti;i.Vis^ 
its dusty length in undisturbed ^oViImA^* 
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" See/' she said, " there is some one else as indifferent to 
this sylvan loveliness as you are. I pity the man who has 
to spur his beast at a pace like that through so fair a 
country. I did not think people were ever in a hurry in 
Ireland, but yonder rider seems impatient enough. Is he 
coming to Mountmarvel?" for the horseman had turned his 
steed at the point where the roads branched off up the road 
which led directly to the Castle. 

" He must be coming here," Mountmarvel answered, " for 
the road leads nowhere else. Some news from the city, I 
suppose; but I can scarcely think of any news which 
warrants such haste as that." 

"Do let us wait to see," Lilias suggested ; ''it must be 
something important." And the words were scarcely out 
of her mouth when the rider came clattering at headlong 
speed up the pathway which led directly to the terrace. 

As soon as he perceived the company upon the terrace 
the rider waved his whip vigorously, and shouted out, 

" My lord 1 my lord 1 " 

Mountmarvel frowned. He recognized the rider as a 
man in the service of the Government, whose official position 
was somewhat uncertain, but who blended in his proper 
personality something of the policeman and somethidg of 
the spy. 

Clearly the news was important when the bearer of it 
permitted himself the liberty of riding at such a speed to 
MountmarveFs gate, and hailing Mountmarvel himself in so 
unceremonious a manner. 

'< Excuse me for a moment," he said to lilias; and he 
hurriedly walked to the end of the terrace, where by 
this time the rider had dismounted and was waiting for 
him. 

** What is the matter?" Mountmarvel asked, somewhat 
angrily. 

** My lord 1 '* the man replied, almost gasping for breath — 
for the speed at which he had ridden was fierce, and both 
he and his horse were trembling with fatigue — ''mylordl 
MacMurcbad I *' 



I 
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" Well ? " Motmtmarvel interrupted. " Is he in prison ? " 
. " No, my lord," was the answer ; ** he has escaped. 
He is in hiding, and no one knows where to find him I" 



CHAPTEB XXin. 

THB HAZABD OF THE DIB. 

When MacMurchad and Cormac disappeared from their 
pursuers down the mysterious exit from the Bed Tower they 
were merely availing themselves of a retreat which had long 
been held in readiness in case of some such event as that 
which had now actually come to pass. 

Both Cormac and MacMurchad had used it occasionally 
ere this, though not often, for up to the present there had 
been little or no reason for the Young Irelander or his 
follower to keep their comings and goings from the Bed 
Tower secret. 

Now, however, the advantage of such a back door to the 
old tower was obvious. 

When Cormac and his master heard the spring of the 
secret opening shut behind them they found themselves in a 
long, narrow, and intensely dark passage, which seemed to 
run out into measureless obscurity. 

More than a dozen solid stones steps led from the level of 
the room they had quitted to the floor of this passage, which 
was only just high enough to allow a man of middle height 
to hold himself upright in it. 

To Cormac, indeed, the lowness of the roof of the passage 
presented no inconvenience, but the stately form of Mac- 
Murchad had to bend not a little in order to -accommodate 
itself to the cramping conditions of the subterranean way. 

Holding up his lantern so Jihat it casts its gleams ahead, 
and illuminated feebly some foot or two of the murky space 
beyond, Cormac cautiously led the way, while the Young 
Irelander kept close behind him. 

The darkness seemed to extend before them inta vcc^- 
measurable infinitude of space. "BuX* ^tia-j \^^XLCi\.^^^5Rftj^^!^ 
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many yards before the light shone on the lowest of a flight 
of «tone steps similar to those by which the fugitives had 
descended from the Eed Tower. 

Cautiously ascending the steps Cormac felt about in the 
semi-darkness for a few moments for the spring. It yielded 
promptly to his touch, and an aperture disclosed itself 
above their heads. 

CUmbing through this opening Cormac turned, and, stoop- 
ing, held the lantern for MacMurchad to follow. 

Another second and Murrough was by the dwarf's side, 
and by the same ingenious machinery which had permitted 
their escape from the Eed Tower, an empty fire-grate had 
swung back into its place and effectually concealed the 
method of their entry. 

The spot in which the pair now found themselves was the 
principal room of a small, tumble-town, unoccupied house, 
which stood in a dingy lane running ofi^ a narrow street in 
the rear of the quadrangle of squalid houses which sur- 
rounded the Bed Tower. 

It had been unoccupied for long enough, and would, like 
most other imoccupied houses in that part of the city, have 
become a sort of rookery for the floating population of tramps 
and beggars but for two reasons, a substantial and an im- 
substantial reason. 

To take the unsubstantial reason first, it was popularly 
assumed in the vicinity that the house was haunted, and the 
supernatural terrors with which the ramshackle edifice was 
thus invested were formidable enough to protect it from 
all but the most daring of tramps and the most sceptical of 
mendicants. 

Against any such, however, the building was endowed with 
solider defences than a reputation for phantoms. Shaky 
though the building seemed t9 be, it boasted a door of no 
ordinary solidity, which was apparently always securely 
fastened, as any wanderer who had the temerity to test ito 
strength, in order to secure himself a night's shelter in 
de£ance ol hobgoblins, could easily assure himself. 
Tbero w&s not, it is true, a single xjcnfencokeTi ^a»na of glass 
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left in the shattered windows, but behind the ruined frame- 
work of the sashes forbidding wooden shutters strongly 
barred and bolted frowned grimly on the world. 

Such was the outer appearance of the building which 
served as the back entrance to the Red Tower. Inside it 
was as deserted and dreary as possible. The room in which 
MacMurchad and Cormac now stood was a garmt, dismal 
place, empty of all furniture, festooned with cobwebs, and 
populous with rats, whose claws, as they scuttled wildly 
across the bare floor in fear of the new arrivals, gave a kind 
of creepy animation to the old house which sounded repul- 
sive enough to make even Cormac shiver. 

The two fugitives looked at each other with something 
like a shudder. The place was as dismal as a tomb. Mac- 
Murchad shrugged his shoulders. " Suppose our secret 
were known," he whispered, with a smile. ** Suppose that 
when we opened that door we found a little party of police 
quietly waiting for us. This rat-hole would make an 
excellent rat-trap." 

Cormac shook his head. 

" Nobody knows of this place but we two," he answered, 
decisively. 

" Well, let us be off," MacMurchad responded. " 'Tis 
not a spot to linger in." 

Cormac lifted out of its place the huge bar that secured 
the door, drew the bolts, which, in spite of the ancient and 
abandoned appearances of the building, glided back noise- 
lessly, turned a silent key in the lock, and, opening the door 
cautiously, wide enough to let his head pass through, peered 
into the street. 

All was still outside. It was yet night, and a few 
melancholy lamps were burning, but far away in the east 
faint lines of wan light gave the first hint of coming dawn. 

Cormac stepped out into the street, and MacMurchad 
followed him. While the dwarf carefully locked the door 
behind them, the Young Irelander looked up at the broken 
windows of the house he had just left. 

" And BO I am flying irom l\i^ ^e^ftL ^cr^^xV "^^ ^^«^^ 
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to himself, softly. "I wonder when and under what 
conditions I shall return to it." 

He had spoken to himself, but Cormac overheard him. 

"Please God, you'll come back to the old place in triumph, 
as a MacMurchad ought," the dwarf answered. ** Ay, and 
bring a fair wife beneath its roof too, that the old race may 
endure, and that you may tell your children and your 
grandchildren how the master and the man left the old 
place to fight for the old flag." 

MacMurchad rested his hand for a moment affectionately 
on Cormac's shoulders. 

** I hope you may prove a true prophet," he said, " and, 
in any case, we shall do our best." 

Then, turning, he walked firmly away in the direction of 
the river, while Cormac followed close behind him, keeping 
a watchful look-out in all directions. 

They made their way through the quiet streets and out 
beyond the town, till they came to an outlying farm. Here 
MacMurchad knocked at the door, two sharp knocks, and 
then, after a pause, a third. 

A window opened immediately, above the door, and a 
man's head appeared. 

'* What is the news with you ? " the head inquired. 

** The summer is come," MacMurchad answered. 

" What follows ? " asked the head. 

** The grass is green," answered the Young Irelander, 

The window was closed, and in a few moments the door 
opened and a man appeared. After a whispered colloquy 
with MacMurchad, he went round to some stables at the 
back, and led out twc^ horses, saddled and bridled. 

MacMurchad and Cormac mounted, and in another 
minute they were riding rapidly off into the country. 



' 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



"the pikes in good repaib/' 



In the grey light of early morning a little village somo six 
or seven Irish miles from the city of this story began to 
present a scene of unusual animation. 

Erom all parts of the surrounding country men began to 
make their appearance by ones and twos, and in parties of 
larger number. Men of the peasant class mostly, covered up 
in huge frieze coats, not only to protect them against the air, 
which even in these days of early summer was chill in the 
hours of dawn, but also, as it would appear, for the purpose 
of concealing certain mysterious and bulky objects not 
usually part of the peasant's implements. 

These men, as they gradually began to accumulate in the 
narrow little street which formed the principal artery of 
human existence in the hamlet, exchanged with each other 
certain words of greeting symbolic of association, and, satis* 
fied with each other's brotherhood, organized themselves into 
larger bodies, as drops of water run together to form a 
shining, pool. 

By the time that the morning had Uved two or three hours 
the whole village was densely crowded with these strange 
invaders. 

Conspicuous amongst this mass of men were half a dozen 
young men, who moved hither and thither in all directions, 
giving orders, exchanging greetings, and with no inconsider* 
able degree of military skill and precision arranging the 
somewhat disordered mob of humanity into distinct and well« 
organized groups. 

At the door of one of the cabins a young man sat and super- 
intended the distribution of a quantity of weapons which were 
brought out for him from the interior, weapons of all sorts 
and kinds, and of various degrees of usefulness, from the latest 
form of rifle created in Transatlantic factories to pike-heads 
that had been hammered on the mod^l oi '^^^<^^^x^^'*^s^»^''tis&^ 
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served in Wexford in *98, or had been hidden in the heart of 
the Wicklow hiUs in 1803. 

Eevolvers and swords there were too, in considerable quan- 
tity, and where the more regular implements of warfare ran 
short, axes and even scythes were pressed into requisition in 
order to make some one of that vast crowd who were eagerly 
clamouring for arms better fitted to be a fighting animal. 

The man who was distributing the weapons was Bria.n 
Fermanagh. The other yoimg men who was gradually 
getting the crowd into shape, who were apportioning off 
those men who had been already armed, or who had brought 
arms with them, into separate squads, and here and there 
putting a few of the less taught through some hasty measures 
of drill, were members of the Confederate Association, 
colleagues and companions of Fermanagh, devoted adherents 
and admirers of MacMurchad. 

As the morning slowly wore on, the process of distributing 
arms, of drilling, and of organizing went on rapidly. The 
village itself was, under the directions of one of the Confeder- 
ates, aided by a picked squad of men with picks and shovels, 
put into a condition to resist an attack ; which showed 
that a considerable knowledge of military strategy was not 
wanting in the ranks of the Yoimg Irelanders. 

By the time that the early sunlight was beginning to pour 
its warmest rays over the world the process of organizing 
was almost complete, though still man after man and detach- 
ment after detachment continued to pour into the village as 
to a common centre from all the hills around. 

About nine o'clock, just as Fermanagh was distributing 
the contents of the last batch of weapons that had been 
brought up and laid before him from the interior of the 
cabin, a shout was heard from the distance, where a vedette 
had been placed to give warning of any approach. 

The shout, which seemed a joyous one, was promptly and 

loudly taken up. Brian Fermanagh sprang to his feet, and 

in another moment the clatter of horses* hoofs was heard, 

and through the crowd, parting to left and right with shouts 

of wild enthusiasm, Murrcugh 'MLa.cM.xxiOajaA., lollowed by 
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Connac, rode down the little street, and leaping oflf his horso 
grasped his friend by the hand. 

It was a scene of the most passionate enthusiasm. The 
two leaders standing there with clasped hands, with the 
pure sunlight on their pale. young faces and the soft summer 
air stirring the dark locks of the one and the yellow hair of 
the other; the Uttle knot of men of like age who stood by, 
the companions of their cause, the colleagues of their counsel; 
and all about and around thronging the open space of the 
hamlet the eager Celtic faces of the men who had rallied 
there obedient to a summons to strike, undisciplined and 
ill-armed, a blow for freedom. 

The sunlight shining on that mass of men and weapons 
now glanced upon another object, on which the eyes of all 
were turned. A great pole had been erected close by the 
cabin where Fermanagh had been distributing the weapons. 
Now, in perfect silence, and while every head was rever- ' 
entially uncovered, a green flag was slowly hoisted to the 
summit of the staff, and flimg out to the free air the folds on 
which the uncrowned golden harp caught the gleaming 
sunshine proudly. 

For some seconds the silence was preserved, as if that 
wild, passionate assemblage found itself awed into stillness 
by the sight of some sacred relic. 

Then there broke from numbers of throats cheers and 
shouts so timaultuous that their echoes rolled far down the 
valley and into the hollows of the encircling hills, startling 
the wild birds in the woods and stirring the hearts of men 
far away with wonder. 

It sounded strangely in the ears of a company of horse- 
men who were riding in the direction of the city, and who 
heard it ring out upon the morning breeze while they were 
yet more than a mile away from the village which lay 
between them and the city to which their course was 
directed. 

The cosmopolitan sun which had lingered so caressingly 
upon the green banners and the gleaming weapons of the 
Young Irelanders glanced through the tbkk l<:?Cia.^ ^\\ia.v»Sk 
8 
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kindly a glow upon the scarlet coats of these riders, and 
glinted brightly from their shining sabres. 

The crimson-coated riders were part of a cavalry regiment 
that had been summoned from a distant town to reinforce 
the garrison of the southern city. 

In those summer months of 1848, when insurrection was 
in the air, and when authority, uncertain as to the actual 
magnitude of the danger with which it had to deal, was 
taking all manner of precautions and making all kinds of 
military movements in order to be able to strike at rebellion 
wherever it might raise its armed hand, the incessant move- 
ment of troops in all parts of the country from one place to 
another was one of the features of the time. So the red 
pageant of horse and foot was no unfamiliar sight on Irish 
roads and highways, and this body of cavalry aroused no 
wonder, but only a fierce sense of wrong in the villages 
' through which it flashed and clattered on that July morning 
as it rode towards the distant city. 

The officer in command was riding quietly at the head of 
his men, conversing with another officer, when that wild 
cry which greeted the hoisting of the Irish standard in the 
village ahead rang out and startled their horses, making 
them rear and plunge for a moment in wild confusion. 

Captain Amber looked at his companion inquiring. He 
knew that the Government expected rebellion ; he knew 
that the Young Ireland party talked and thought rebellion; 
but he had himself always disbelieved in it, and laughed at 
it. He had regarded the orders which were now sending 
him to the city as a wearisome and harassing piece of 
unnecessary precaution against an imaginary danger, and 
he had been chafing at the worry of the change to his 
companion. 

There was something in that ringing shout, however, 
which seemed to impress him ominously, for after a few 
whispered words with the other officers, he gave the order 
to trot, and in another moment the whole body of men were 
moving with accelerated rapidity in the direction of the 
village^ 
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In the village itself by this time the vicinity and near 
approach of the military was known and prepared for. The 
green flag had not been floating many moments, the cry of 
joy which had greeted it had barely died away, when a scout 
came rushing in breathless to tell MacMurchad that a body 
of soldiers were coming down upon them, were at that 
moment little more than a mile away. 

The consultation of the Young Irelanders upon this 
unexpected tidings was brief; their decision prompt. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

GBEEN AND BED. 

When Captain Amber at the head of his men reached the 
village, he found the entrance skilfully barricaded by a pile 
of felled tree-trunkSy behind which gleamed a level line of 
rifles. 

Between the barricade and the armed men stood Brian 
Fermanagh, with his crossed hands resting on the hilt of 
his sword. 

As Captain Amber came close to the barricade he gave thd 
word to halt, and the cavalry closed up behind him, a 
shining mass of steel and scarlet. 

For a moment the two forces surveyed each other silently, 
then Fermanagh, in a loud, clear voice, asked the officer 
what he wanted. 

Captain Amber replied gravely that he wanted to pass 
through the village on his way to the city beyond. 

'*Then/' said Fermanagh, **if you are allowed a free 
passage, will you give me your word of honour that you will 
pass through peaceably and make no attempt against us? '' 

Fermanagh had thought at first that this detachment of 
cavalry was sent on purpose against them, probably with the 
intention of securing the persons of the rebel leaders. After 
a consultation with MacMurchad, they had agreed not to 
risk the shock of an encounter unnece^^^x\!i^« 
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Captain Amber reflected a moment over Fermanagh's 
request. His position was awkward. He had known 
nothing of the intended rising. He had no instructions 
to deal with any rising. His duty was only to reach 
the city as rapidly as possible. Under these conditions it 
seemed to him that the best thing he could do was to accede 
to Fermanagh's request. He saw that if he refused it would 
be by no means an easy thing to force his way through the 
village. The barricade was skilfully constructed. The 
number of armed men behind it was considerable and 
determined. The attempt might end in the destruction of 
the force under his command, and must inevitably cause 
prolonged fighting and much bloodshed before it could be 
decided either way. 

After a few moments' reflection, therefore, he announced 
to Fermanagh that he accepted his conditions. 

Fermanagh gave the necessary orders, and in a few 
minutes a number of eager hands had removed the ponderous 
barricades, and allowed admittance for the soldiers. 

Captain Amber gave the word to advance, and rode slowly 
into the village, followed by his men. 

Each side of the street was lined by the armed peasantry ; 
and it was a curious sight to see the cavalry in their shining 
accoutrements moving slowly down the narrow line between 
these two walls of armed rebellion. 

As they passed by the great staff from which the green flag 
was floating. Captain Amber glanced up at the insurrectionary 
standard, and first frowned and then smiled. He glanced 
at MacMurchad, who was standing beneath it with his arms 
folded, watching the strange pageant go by. 

MacMurchad glanced back at him, and Amber ordered a 
halt. Sharply the men came to a stand-still with a r^tle 
and clank of their accoutrements. 

An angry murmur ran through the armed crowds on 

either side, and for a moment they seemed to be about to 

close in upon the soldiers. But MacMurchad raised his 

hand and advanced a little, for he saw that the English 

captadn wished to speak with. him. 
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Amber leaned a little from his horse, and, addressing 
MacMnrchad, said, 

" Am I right in supposing that yon are the leader of these 
men?" 

"I am their leader," answered MacMurchad, looking 
fixedly at him. 

'^ For a few moments their gaze continued, then Captain 
Amber drew himself up again. 

" We shall meet again, sir," he said. 

" I hope so," answered MacMurchad, drawing back. 

Amber gave the order to advance, and the soldiers filed 
slowly through the streets of the village, and outside the road 
beyond ; and then Amber gave the order to gallop, and in a 
few moments they were out of sight. 

Fermanagh came up to MacMurchad. 

" They will spread the alarm, and be upon us again soon 
enough. We have no time to lose t " 

■I 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
bebellion's fbont. 

MouNTMABVEL and Lilias Geraldine walking on the terrace 
after breakfast saw in the distance, on the road beneath 
them, a little crowd of cavalry flash like a crimson comet 
and disappear in their dust in the direction of the city. 

Lilias admired the picturesque e£fect of the fleeting vision ; 
but Mountmarvel looked after the departing cavalry with a 
sombre face. 

Something had happened, or was going to happen, to make 
them gallop at such a speed on such a day, he thought to 
himself, and the thought, coupled with the knowledge of 
MacMurchad's escape, set his fancy working uneasily. 

But he took good care to express none of his uneasiness 
to Lilias, and they walked up and down the terrace for 
some time talking together. 

Mr. Geraldine was inside poring eagerly ovei: t\^<5k \sssis^*%j^^ 
oi Oriental manuscripts wMcTi \SDLa c^x^ A >2cL^\s^^^^^"^i»s:^'' 
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maxvel had accumulated, and \vhich the present lord had 
left to lie in helpless confusion, from which the enthusiastic 
Orientalist was now delightedly endeavouringto extract them. 

Mountmarvel had taken Lilias Geraldine all over the 
groimds that surrounded Mountmarvel Castle. He had 
shown her his horses and his dogs, and the portraits of the 
ancestral Mountmarvels, including, of course, in their number 
another portrait of that face with which Lilias had already 
been made familiar, and whose living likeness was by her 
side — the face of the Mountmarvel whom the MacMurchad 
of the last century had killed in the duel. 

Now they had come back to the terrace, and were walking 
up and down waiting till Mr. Geraldine would consent to 
leave his treasure-trove for a while and come for a ride. 

Lord Mountmarvel was a pleasant companion. He was 
an amusing talker, and he was exceedingly eager to please 
Lilias, and so he talked his best, and succeeded in both 
amusing and pleasing her. 

He saw clearly enough that she had a sentimental interest 
in all that concerned Ireland; and he carefully avoided 
giving her any offence by alluding in insulting or contemp- 
tuous terms to those figures in the history of Ireland who 
• were, he knew, heroes in her eyes. 

But he told her one or two stories about dead and gone 
Mountmarvels, and he talked well enough about his neigh- 
bours, and he told her a good deal about life in Dublin and 
in London, of which she knew comparatively little, and 
succeeded in making himself very agreeable. 

He was attempting to drift slightly from the conversational 
into the sentimental vein, and was thinking of hazarding 
some remarks upon the comparative emptiness and loneliness 
of his life, when their talk was interrupted in a somewhat 
strange and startling manner. 

Prom out of one of the wooded copses which lay below the 
terrace some eight or ten men suddenly burst, and sped 
rapidly up the decline towards the Castle doors. 
MounimsiXYA stopped in the middle of a sentence, stiffened 
into silence by surprise. 
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, The men who were making so eagerly to him were, as he 
saw at once, constabulary. They were carrying rifles in 
their hands, and were running at full speed, evidently flying 
from some unseen danger. 

'^What is the matter?" asked Lilias, startled by the 
unexpected sight and by the sudden change in Mountmarvel's 
face. 

'^ I don't know," he answered, stifling something like an 
oath ; and in another moment the fugitives were before him, 
breathless upon the terrace. 

** What is the matter? " Mountmarvel asked. 

One of the constabulary answered him — " My lord 1 " he 
gasped, " the country is up, the rebels have just attacked 
the police barracks yonder," he jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of the village some few miles away. 
*' There has been a scuffle, some of them were shot, and we 
have been obliged to fly for our lives. They are coming 
here, my lord, to look for arms. Get in at once, and shut 
your doors, there is not a moment to lose." 

Mountmarvel saw in a second that the danger was serious. 
Mountmarvel Castle was famous for its collection of arms 
and armour, and Mountmarvel perceived readily enough 
that the exaggerated rumours which floated about the * 
country side as to the quantity and nature of these weapons 
would naturally attract the attention of any body of rebels 
seeking arms. 

In another moment he had hurried Lilias inside the castle, 
and, summoning his servants, set to work at once, aided by 
the constabulary, to resist the threatened attack. 

Mr. Geraldine, disturbed by the noise and tumult from his 
peaceful studies, emerged from the study in surprise, to find 
Mountmarvel's household putting up shutters everywhere, 
and barricading doors, to find Mountmarvel distributing 
rifles and revolvers among his servants, and the wide hall 
in possession of a body of armed constabulary, who were 
looking carefully to the loading of their weapons, and making 
loop-holes in the shutters of the lower windo^%« 

LiJias was standing by liexaeAi va ^ corast^ V^st \i»2ciSia. 
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clasped, her face set and pale. As soon as she saw Mr* 
Geraldine she sprang to his side. 

** What is the matter ?" said Mr. Geraldine. But before 
she had time to answer Mountmarvel interposed. 

** Some of these scoundrels have broken out at last, and 
are coming here to search for weapons. I think we shall 
give them a warm reception," he said, as he glanced around 
upon the preparations for defence and on the armed men 
about him, who did not, however, express in their faces any 
pleasurable anticipations of the coming conflict. 

Mr. Geraldine gazed at his host in surprise. 

** Why, this is most exciting," he said. " Do you mean 
to tell me that we really are about to be besieged? If so, 
I must lend you a hand. Give me a gun or something, I 
used to be familiar enough with weapons once, and am still 
not altogether useless." 

He reached out his hand for the revolver Mountmarvel 
handed him. As he took it Lilias caught him by the arm. 

" Edward," she whispered, almost fiercely, " you will not 
fight against these men ? They are our countrymen I They 
are fighting for their freedom ! Eemember that you are a 
Geraldine!" 
• Mr. Geraldine shrugged his shoulders. 

" I am guest here," he answered, in a voice as low as hers. 
" I cannot stand by idle and unarmed and see my host in 
danger. I know nothing about rebels I" 

At this moment their colloquy, carried out in a tone of voice 
naudible to all about them, was interrupted by a loud voice 
outside^ — the noise of shouting and trampling of many feet. 

" Here they are,*' said one of the constabulary. 

Mr. Geraldine, put Lilias gently by. She sank on a chair, 
and he hurried to Mountmarvel's side. 

Mountmarvel turned round to him : he had been looking 
hrbugh a loophole. 

" Look there ! " he said ; " there's a pleasant sight to seo 
on one's lawn." 
lib pointed to the loophole, and Mr, Geraldine, bending 
orward, looked through it at ttie Blta.ii^<^ ^g^ti^ o\i\»i\^t5i. 
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CHAPTEE XXVir. 

FKEPABIKa FOB SIEGB. 

Outside, where the soft, green lawn sloped from the thickly 
wooded plantation to the gentle elevation on which the ter- 
race stretched, stood a motley crowd of men, variously and 
curiously armed. Over their heads floated a green banner, 
and in front of their roughly formed ranks some half-dozen 
men, who appeared to be leaders, were standing together in 
apparent consultation. 

The effect, to Mr. Geraldine's unconcerned and impartial 
mind, i;^as pleasing enough. The background of the thick, 
dark pine trees, the view of the distant hills and winding 
river far away, the soft grassy platform and the warm sum- 
mer sky, all served to compose a very admirable natural 
theatre for the picturesque body of armed men who were now 
drawn up in menacing attitude in front of Mountmarvel 
Castle. 

Mr. Geraldine had always an eye for the picturesque. 
In circumstances of danger — and he had been in many dan- 
gerous places in his time — he could never shake himself free 
£rom the habit of regarding the whole matter more from the 
point of view of an unconcerned though interested observer 
than as a direct participator in its possible peril. 

At the present moment he might have been more inclined 
to appreciate the danger because it menaced less himself than 
the host beneath whose roof he was staying, and beneath 
whose roof, also, so goodly a collection of Oriental MSS. 
was gathered together. 

A faint pang shot through Mr. Geraldine's heart as he 
thought of the risks to which these priceless documents 
might be exposed in case of any serious attack upon the 
Castle. 

But the pang was a transient one, and passed rapidly 
away, leaving Mr. Geraldine merely the interested 8T2!^QtQ.tA^ 
of what ^xomimSi to be a higTaly 9LTBi»t£\s»\itfi «^\^<^^^x 
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**A fine-looking set of men/' ho whispered to Monnt- 
marvel, who was standing next to him. '' A fine-looking set 
of men, but sadly armed." 

**Confomid them I" was Mountmarvel's brief ejaculation 
in answer to Mr. Geraldine, who, hardly heeding them, 
went on — 

** They remind me a Uttle," he said, "of a group of Arabs 
who once attacked our caravan not far from Aleppo. Of 
course, I don't mean that the men are Uke Arabs ; but the 
general effect, the curious and eccentric display of weapons, 
the rough grouping, this odd moment of pause before action, 
aU these " 

Here Mr. Geraldine stopped short in his somewhat un- 
timely reminiscences, and said in a changed tone of yoice, 

** I think they are sending an envoy towards us." 

From the group of young men who stood in front of the 
armed crowd one indeed did now detach himself, and 
came forward very leisurely up the gentle incline towards 
the terrace. 

Mountmarvel lifted the rifle that lay beside him, put it to 
his shoulder, and was about to take aim. 

Mr. Geraldine caught his hand and stayed him. 

"The laws of war, my dear sir," he said; "the laws of 
war. The man is an envoy, he is coming alone — the bearer 
of terms. We must conduct this campaign, if campaign it 
be, on regular principles." 

Mountmarvel glanced up half angrily at Mr. Geraldine. 
But there was something in the elder man's grave, deter- 
mined manner which seemed to impress the younger. 
With a shrug of his shoulders he laid the rifle down, 
and awaited the coming of the hostile envoy in silence. 

The young man meanwhile advanced leisurely up the 
inclination till he came to the terrace, when he paused 
before the doorway of the Castle. 

In the course of his quiet advance he had keenly noted 
all the surroundings of the situation, all the strengths and 
weaknesses of Mountmarvel Castle for sustaining a rapid 
and even hurried attack. 
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Brian Fermanagh, for it was he, often in later days 
described to me this strange siege, until I seemed ahnost as 
well acquainted with the topography of Mountmarvel as if 
I had been by his side on that July morning. 

Mountmarvel rose in a thickly wooded elevation, through 
which the wide carriage-road twisted like a serpent from 
the plain up to a certain point some few hundred yards 
from the Castle. Here the hill slightly flattened, and 
stretched in a gentle acclivity of grassy lawn from the 
outskirts away up to the wide, long terrace which ran in 
front of the Mountmarvel Castle. The carriage-road 
coming up to the end of the terrace cut across the green 
lawn, dividing it into two unequal portions. 

The place was evidently a difficult one to carry by 
assault. The ascent, although a slight one, would be a 
grave difficulty under a well-maintained Are from persons 
inside the Castle. I remember Brian assuring me once 
in one of our charges up the earthworks of one of the 
Southern cities that the thing did not seem to him 
half so difficult or half so dangerous as the attempt on 
Mountmarvel Castle. 

When Fermanagh came opposite the doorway he paused, 
and, looking steadily at the blank mask of shuttered windows 
before him, said, in a low, clear voice, 

" Is there any one within to whom I can speak ? " 

This question, audible to all inside the hall, thrilled the 
little garrison with very different emotions. 

Mountmarvel flushed again an angry red, and clutched 
convulsively at his rifle. 

Mr. Geraldine smiled a grave approval of the methodical 
precision with which the assailants of the Castle conducted 
their campaign. 

Lilias, sitting at the back of the hall with a group of 
frightened women-servants huddled together near her, started 
at flrst at the sound of the voice and leaned forward 
anxiously. Then she drew back again, a shade paler than 
before, and leaned her head against the wall with a look ol 
pained weariness. 
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The voice was not the voice of MafcMorchad — that she 
knew at once, though she did not recognize whose it was. 

Of the other occupants of the hall, the constables remained 
the most impassive. Mountmarvel's own servants stood to- 
gether in a little group, and whispered to one another exci- 
tedly. 

" Must I speak to the fellow ? " Mountmarvel said, in a 
low, angry tone to Mr. Geraldine. 

It was curious the way in which Mr. Geraldine had quietly 
stepped into the position of leader of the defence. 

The grave student and scholar displayed in the moment 
of emergency a firm composure and prompt decision of voice 
and action to which the other inevitably yielded, as weaker 
or less-disciplined natures always give place to strength or 
training at a time of crisis. 

The days of his old experiences, when he was a young 
man and a daring traveller in the distant East, seemed to 
come crQ^wding back upon him, bearing with them something 
of his lost youth. 

His slightly stooped form straightened, his eyes brightened, 
he was once again the adventurous Frank whose ready 
tongue and strong will had served him in such good stead 
with the wild brethren of the desert. 

He gave no thought to the cause of quarrel between the 
two opposing forces. He only knew that he was on one side 
of a wall which was being attacked by others, and which it 
was his duty to defend. He regarded the whole business 
with the absolute impartiality which a modem German 
tactician would offer to the kriegsjml, the war-game. If 
chance had placed him in the ranks of the assailants he 
would have devoted his energies with the same cheerful- 
ness to breaking his way into Mountmarvel Castle as he now 
employed in doing his utmost to defend it. 

He replied promptly to Mountmarvel's question. 

" Certainly," he said, " open the shutter and talk to him. 
We must look upon this young man, whose face seems 
/amUiar to me/* 
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CHAPTEE XXVm. 

ABMS AND THE MAN. 

Ik obedience to Mr. Geraldine's advice Mountmarvel un- 
fastened the shutters, and, opening the window, faced ^ 
Fermanagh, and asked him what he wanted. 

V I have come," Fermanagh responded, gravely, " to ask 
for arms. I understand that there is a large collection of 
arms in Mountmarvel Castle, which are of no use whatever 
there, but which might be of great service in our hands." 

" And by what right," asked Moimtmarvel, with diflBculty 
repressing his anger, " by what right do you dare to come 
here and make such a request to me ? " 

" I ask for arms," Fermanagh responded, firmly, *' in the 
name of the Irish people, now asserting their right to 
liberty." 

'' Do you call that rabble of rascals down there the Irish 
people ? " said Mountmarvel, pointing to the insurgents, who 
stood on the lawn awaiting the return of their envoy. 

Fermanagh smiled slightly. 

" They are the Irish people," he said, " or, at least, they 
represent them here, and in their name I call upon you to 
surrender freely and willingly whatever weapons you may 
have in your possession for the use and benefit of the 
nation." 

''And if I decline to accede to your moderate and 
temperate request," Mountmarvel asked, " what then? " 

** In that case," answered Fermanagh, " we shall be com- 
pelled to take them against your will." 

** By force? " Mountmarvel inquired, with a contemptuous 
smile. 

** By force," Fermanagh responded, gravely. 

Mountmarvel had kept his temper so far ; he retained it 
no longer. 

** Be off," he shouted, " before I put a bullet through your 
body. Go back to your gang ol ^(ioxmSctOL^ ^s^H.'^^^assc^. 
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that if they do not immediately leave my grounds it will be 
the worse for them. If you or any of them again approach 
my windows you will be fired upon." 

He was about to close the shutters when Fermanagh raised 
his hand, and Mountmarvel paused for an instant. 

" I warn you, Lord Mountmarvel," said Fermanagh, **that 
you are acting rashly in refusing our request. If you refuse, 
it will be the worse for you. For we must have arms, and 
will, if needs be, take them by force. If you yield them up 
at once a due compensation will be made to you when we 
have established order in the country." 

Mountmarvel again caught up his rifle to aim at Fermanagh, 
and once again the restraining hand of Mr. Geraldine, 
exercised this time with a force of which the scholar seemed 
hardly capable, prevented Mountmarvel from pulling the 
trigger. 

^ Mountmarvel lowered the rifle and closed the shutters 
again, and Fermanagh could hear the rattle of the iron bar 
behind as it dropped into its place. 

Fermanagh turned on his heel and walked back as coolly 
and composedly as he had come to the main body whose 
envoy he had been. 

The presence of the insurgents before Mountmarvel Cai|tle 
was easily explained. After the military had passed through 
the village where the Young Ireland forces were accumulat- 
ing, the leaders saw it was necessary to strike at once. 

Arms were, of course, lacking, and arms were essential. 
So after a hurried consultation it was agreed to make a rapid 
raid upon a police barrack not far distant, where rifles would 
be at least obtainable. 

This was done. The barracks were surprised successfully. 
There was a sharp brush with the police, in which some of 
the insurgents were wounded, and then the constabulary 
broke and fled. 

The insurgents entered the barracks and carried off all the 
rifles on which they could lay their hands, and found them* 
Belvea BtiU woefully in want of weapons. 
Jt was tb&n suggested, amon% m^Ti^ o>^<st ^\3^^^%\Aa\ia 
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thrown rapidly out in the wild hurry and excitement of the mo- 
menty that there was a large collection of weapons in Mount- 
marvel Castle. The suggestion recommended itself to the 
minds of many of the insurgents ; most of the peasantry had 
heard wonderful tales of the arms that were supposed to be 
stowed away at Mountmarvel; and they clamorously urged to 
be led at once to the Castle, to which, as they knew, the dis- 
comfited police had already retired. 

The Young Ireland leaders were in a different position. 
They had been hurried into premature insurrection ; they 
had no very decided plan of action. 

MacMurchad's idea was to make at once for the city in the 
hope of seizing it by a coup de main, and trusting to the general 
sympathy of the citizens when once the green flag floated 
over the streets. 

But the idea of going to Mountmanrel for arms had taken 
such firm possession of his followers that it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to restrain them, and MacMurchad 
agreed, somewhat reluctantly, to the enterprise. 

The ancestral feud between himself and Mountmarvel 
made him unwilling to appear to use the rising as a means 
of gratifying any personal feelings of dislike to his enemy. 
But the feelings of his followers and the opinions of his 
colleagues were so strongly in favour of the attempt that he 
gave way to the ironic destiny which seemed always to place 
a MacMurchad in opposition to a Mountmarvel. 

The insurgent forces accordingly pursued the fugitive con- 
stabulary with all speed, and made their appearance in front 
of Mountmarvel Cattle, and sent their envoy to parley with 
its lord with the result that has been already described/ 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

BESIEGED. 

Ths leada^ drew apart from the body of their men, and 
conversed together hurriedly as to the best course to pursuit. 
R was obviouA that any attemg^ \o Vstci^ ^ ^^ Ns^^ "^^5^^ 
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Castle by means of any direct charge up the elevation could 
only be attended with needless loss of life. Those inside 
were so well placed, and could so easily command all the 
extent of lawn leading up to the terrace, that any attempt 
to carry the position by a cmi'p de main was, on the face of 
it, impracticable. 

Something had to be done, however, and that speedily, 
imless the insurgents were prepared to raise the siege of 
Mountmarvel Castle before it had well begun. 

MacMurchad himself would have been willing enough to 
go away. He did not like the part which strange chance 
was thus forcing him to play. He was eager, too, to enter 
the city and to test there the chances of insurrection. He 
chafed inwardly at what appeared to him to be an intolerable 
and almost purposeless delay. 

He bitterly regretted the time they were wasting in front 
of Mountmarvel Castle, time which, to his mind, would have 
been better employed in the streets of the city. 

But his companions thought differently. They were sorely 
pressed by the need of arms, without which any further 
advance seemed to them somewhat foolhardy. And they 
were stimulated in their determination by their followers, 
who had been goaded into fury by the knowledge that the 
police who had wounded their comrades were sheltered 
within the walls of the Castle. 

Even Fermanagh was inclined on the whole to think that 
it was better now to increase the strength of their following 
by weapons obtained from Mountmarvel. So there was 
nothing left for MacMurchad to do but to agree with his 
comi)anions, and consult with them as quickly as might be 
on the best means of attaining the desired end. 

After a few minutes ci hurried consultation, it was decided 
to begin the attack upon the Castle at once. The insurgent 
leaders had Uttle doubt that they would be able to force an 
entry into the Castle in a comparatively short space of time, 
and the Uttle body of men could then proceed in better 
equipment for action to the city, and carry the standard of 
revolt through its streets* 
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It was undoubtedly of the utmost importance to reach the 
city before any news of the rising should arrive there ; and 
for this purpose it was absolutely necessary that no one 
should be able to get out of Mountmarvel Castle in order to 
communicate with the city and call assistance. 

A certain number, therefore, of the besieging forces were 
told off to completely circumvent the Castle, and to see that 
no one broke through the living circle that was thus described 
around it. A small body were specially detached to make 
their way to the rear of the building, and try and force an 
entrance from the back while a vigorous attack from the 
front should occupy the attention of the besieged, and 
compel them to concentrate their forces there. 

These hurried deliberations were interrupted suddenly 
and ominously. There came the sharp crack of a rifle, and 
a bullet whizzed past MacMurchad*s ear and struck in the 
shoulder of one of the armed peasantry who was standing 
at a little distance. 

A little white cloud of smoke floated up from the loopholed 
window of the Castle at which Mountmarvel had been 
standing. 

Mountmarvel's patience had given way, and he had taken 
advantage of the momentary absence of Mr. Geraldine from 
his side to aim at MacMurchad in the hope of at the same 
moment depriving the besiegers of their leader and removing 
from the world his own most detested enemy. 

Mountmarvel was a good shot ; there was no better sports- 
man in the country ; but his hand trembled with impatience 
and eagerness and passion, and MacMurchad was unhurt. 

A wild cry of anger broke from the insurgents when the 
wounded man staggered back into the arms of his nearest 
comrade ; and for a moment it seemed as if, in defiance of 
discipline, the whole body would make a desperate rush to 
fling themselves in unavailing fury against the well-defended 
walls of the Castle, 

But the momentary impulse was at once checked by 
MacMurchad, who immediately ordered his little WKK?^\j5fc 
fall further back out of rifle range. 
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Any attempt to storm Mountmaryel from the front under 
cover of the fire that could be durected upon them from the 
windows would have been an act of madness which would 
only result in inevitable repulse, and certain death to a large 
number of the assailants. 

The immediate problem that had to be solved was how to 
attack the Castle without exposing the attacking party to 
any suicidal risk. 

In the middle of their consultations one or two men came 
running from the party that had been sent off to attack the 
back of the Castle. 

These reported that the back was as well defended as the 
front, and that the approach was more difi&cult for an 
attacking party in consequence of the stables and outhouses 
which lay behhid. They had been fired upon, they said, as 
soon as they showed themselves in the courtyard, and had 
been compelled to retire, though, fortunately, no one of their 
number was hurt. 

MacMurchad, after listening to this, paused for a few 
moments, apparently lost in thought His eyes were fixed 
upon the front of the Castle wall, his mind appeared to be 
engaged in attempting to solve some difi&cult question. 

Suddenly he turned to Fermanagh and caught him by the 
wrist, and, drawing him a little aside from the group of 
which they formed parts, whispered something into his 
ear. 

Fermanagh's countenance rapidly changed from one of 
surprise into one of pleasure. 

He immediately quitted MacMurchad, and, taking with 
him some half-dozen men, made his way, skirting through 
the plantation out of rifie range, to the back of Mountmarvel 
Castle. 

The insurgents' movements were witnessed by the besieged 
party in the hall of Mountmarvel Castle with mingled 
curiosity and impatience. 

'' I wonder what the deuce they are talking about," said 

Moimtmarvel, angrily to Mr. Geraldine, as he surveyed the 

Ilitld knots of Young Irelandera ^lax^^m^ X.^^ti'Ciiet \^ ^ojgj^ 
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consultation. " I would give a hundred pounds to be able 
to send a shot into their midst, and spoil their counsel." 

Mr Geraldine smiled a little disdainfully. 

" Mountmarvel was never meant to stand a siege," he said, 
** or it would have been provided with better weapons of war. 
Half a dozen small howitzers on the roof would be worth 
all the arsenal of antique weapons in your armoury." 

"I wonder what they are going to do?" Mountmarvel 
replied, avoiding any allusion to Mr. Geraldine's observa- 
tions. 

The cool, composed manner of the elder man, and the 
whimsical way in which he persisted in regarding the whole 
performance, greatly added to the irritation of the young 
nobleman, who resented, too, not a little the cool and 
quiet masterfulness with which Mr. Geraldine took upon 
himself to conduct the defence of the Castle. 

'* If we knew that," said Mr. Geraldine, " we should be 
indeed fortunate. But, unfortunately, it is one of the 
discourtesies inevitable to warfare for the party on one side 
of the quarrel to keep their devices and intentions as much 
as possible from the party on the other. However, we need 
not be impatient ; we shall know what they are going to do 
soon enough." 

" They can't do much," said Mountmarvel, scornfully. 

** I am not so sure," said Mr. Geraldine. ** They look to 
my mind a determined body of men. I should say that in 
all probabiUty, if they make up their minds to it, and if no 
help comes from outside, we shall have them in this hall 
within, say " — and here Mr. Geraldine gravely consulted his 
watch — "half an hour from this time. How and where we 
shall be is another matter, or it is perhaps, if possible, less 
pleasant to speculate upon." 

Mountmarvel looked up angrily into his companion's face, 
but Mr. Geraldine's countenance was blandly unmoved. 

"How the devil could they get in?" Mountmarvel 
growled. '* If we have no cannon neither have they, and 
they would hardly beat their way in mtb. ^Vofci^ ^x ^^^^- 
heads." 
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*' There are many ways," Mr. Geraldine retorted, quietly. 
" If they are clever enough to devise any means of getting 
close up to the walls they may not find it very difficult to 
force an entrance. They can set fire to the Castle, you 
know, easily enough, or they could blow a passage in with 
gunpowder, or possibly " — and Mr. Geraldine glanced round 
on the group of Mountmarvel's servants in the background— 
" possibly we may have treachery within the walls. Are 
you quite sure that none of your people are in sympathy 
with our friends outside ? " 

Mountmarvel's face paled. 

"I think not," he said. "Many of my servants are 
English, but not all. And one cannot be sure of any one in 
these times. The damnable doctrines of the rebels are 
destroying everything." 

"There is a good deal to be said for these damnable 
doctrines, as you call them," Mr. Geraldine replied. 

And then noticing an angry flush on Mountmarvel's cheeks 
he went on, quietly, 

"But we need not argue about that now. If you are 
quite safe from surprise within, then you are by no means 
secure from assault from without." 

" I thought so," he added, as his quick eye noticed some 
commotion among the insurgent forces outside. "They 
deserved the credit I gave them for cleverness, and they 
have still twenty-five minutes in which to ratify my predic- 
tion. Look for yourself." 

Mountmarvel glanced in the direction Mr. Geraldine indi- 
cated, and swore savagely beneath his breath. 



CHAPTER XXX, 

"A THING DEVISED OP THE ENEMY.*' 

The admiration which Mr. Geraldine accorded io the tactics 
of the insurgents was not undeserved. The problem which 
presented itselt to them was difficult enough, but they had 
found a very simple solution. 
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In ancient days, when the sieges of castles were episodes 
of daily occurrence, the assailing party often made use of a 
very ingenious means of approaching the walls of the be- 
leaguered citadel without incurring much risk from the slingd 
and arrows, the arbalists and melting lead of the defenders. . 
They constructed a huge wooden tower, which moved on 
wheels. Sheltered under this structure an attacking party 
could wheel themselves close under the walls without much 
danger from the assaults of their baffled and impotent 
enemies. 

MacMurchad had taken a hint from medisBval warfare, 
and was employing a variation of this antique method 
against Mountmarvei Castle. He did not, indeed, make use 
of a wooden tower on wheels, but his quick mind had called 
into existence a very ingenious and approximate imitation 
of it. 

A pair of huge hay-waggons which had been found in the 
outbuildings behind Mountmarvei Castle formed the main 
body of MacMurchad's engine of assault. In front of each 
of these, with the aid o£ a couple of doors unceremoniously 
removed from Mountmarvel's stables, and a quantity of 
planks, a large and tolerably thick screen was erected,, and 
hurriedly nailed on. 

Behind these wooden walls, which completely hid the two 
waggons from view and which extended some four feet on 
either side of each of them, a further rampart of sacks filled 
with earth were rested and formed a thoroughly bullet-proof 
defence for about a dozen men whose strength it taxed to 
move the double machine slowly forward. In the body of 
the waggons weapons and hatchets were placed. The two 
waggons were separate, but placed side by side they 
presented a wide wooden surface large enough to conceal a 
number of men. 

; When Mountmarvei, in obedience to Mr. Geraldine's 
exclamation, looked out and saw this unwieldy object 
being slowly shimted on to the lawn he was at first at a 
loss to understand what to make of it. But wheu., ^xs^L^ 
the exultant cheers of the beaieaeia, ^<a ^oo^^\i^Kiaj^^»*^^^ 
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him, hiding the waggons, and began to move slowly forward 
in the direction of the Castle, he grasped its purpose, and 
appreciated, most unwillingly, the ingenuity which had won 
Mr. Oeraldine*s approval. 

Turning savagely to those behind him he ordered them to 
fire on the waggon, and himself levelling his rifle gave the 
example by discharging it full at the advancing engine. 

A rapid volley rang out from the loopholed windows, and 
the flying splinters showed that in most cases the aim had 
been good, and that the shots had taken the eflect intended. 
But the moving screen was stoutly and skilfully con- 
structed, and it did not pause for a moment in its onward 
course. 

Another volley and yet another expended its fire with 
equal impotence upon the strange shield which was creeping 
up closer and closer to the walls. 

Mountmarvel was about to give the word to fire for the 
fourth time when Mr. Geraldine checked him. 

** It is useless," he said, quietly, " to waste any more 
powder and shot upon that thing. We may want all the 
resources of our ammunition more urgently presently." 

'* What do you mean? " asked Mountmarvel, stdlenly. 

<< I mean," said Mr. Geraldine, with as much calmness as 
if he had been discussing the reading of an obscure passage 
in his favourite Sa'adi, '^ I mean that unless we get help soon 
our friends — I mean our enemies— will be inside the Castle." 



CHAPTEB XXXI. 

A BBEACH IN THE WALLS. 

The position of Mountmarvel Castle was peculiar. The 
ground sloped up in a gentle elevation to a kind of level 
plateau or terrace immediately in front of the Castle. From 
this plain the Castle rose straight up from the ground, its 
great door, led up to by a low flight of three or four steps, 
standing in the middle, and flanked on either side by 
windowB. 
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These windows commanded the door by means of the 
loopholes which had been hastily cut in the shutters. The 
door itself, however, was such a solid structure of oak and 
iron that it would have been impossible to loophole ; and so 
long, therefore, as the besiegers could keep themselves 
secure from cross-fire of the two windows, they might 
pursue their assault upon the portal with safety. 

This is exactly what they were now able to do, thanks to 
the ingenious device of MacMurchad. 

As soon as the two waggons had been pushed up close to 
the walls of Mountmarvel Castle,they were suddenly wheeled 
about, the one to the right, the other to the left, thus forming 
a complete screen on either hand to shut off the occupants 
of the vrindows from those who were engaged in assailing 
the door. 

In another moment a rain of blows fell upon the great 
oaken structure, and the occupants of the hall could hear 
with painful distinctness that peculiar crushing and splitting 
sound of axes striking into the texture of wood, and bearing 
away pieces. 

There was a dead silence for a moment inside the hall. 
Mountmarvel looked at Mr. Geraldine in impotent fury. 

" What are we to do now ? " he whispered, in a voice 
hoarse with passion. "These scoundrels are as safe behind 
that wall of theirs as if they were fifty miles away." 

Mr. Geraldine shrugged his shoulders. 

" I am afraid we are powerless," he said, " unless by some 
chance they have left their heads unprotected. Let us try 
the windows on the next storey." 

With a sudden look of comprehension Mountmarvel caught 
up his rifle and hurried up the great steps which led from 
the hall to the upper story, followed closely by Mr. Geraldine. 
The rest Mountmarvel commanded with an imperious gesture 
to remain where they were. 

As soon as Mountmarvel had reached a window on the 
next floor he opened it hurriedly, and regardless of the 
danger he ran in exposing himself, leant out and looked 
below him on the attacking pott^, Tti«^ ^^'?^T^^1^*^is^^ 
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ciedit Mr. Oeraldine had given them for ingenious tactics, 
and had carefully defended themselves from any assaults 
from above by a hastily-constructed roofing of planks joining 
the two wooden screens and completely sheltering the 
workers underneath. 

Mountmarvel's ejaculations of unavailing fury were inter- 
rupted by a shot from one of the party on the lawn ; a well- 
aimed shot that whizzed just above his head, shattering 
the glass of the window, and lodging itself in the walls of 
the room. 

Mountmarvel jumped back with an oath, and Mr. 
Geraldine hastily dragged him away from the window. 

*^ There is nothing to be done," he said, composedly, as 
soon as he had ascertained that Mountmarvel was uninjured. 
" As far as I can see, there are only two alternatives open 
to us, either to surrender at discretion, or to wait tiU the 
door gives way, and see what happens then." 

He turned and moved back again in the direction of the 
hall, followed by Mountmarvel in gloomy silence. At the 
head of the stairs leading down to the hall Mr. Geraldine 
paused for a moment and surveyed the scene beneath 
him. 

In one comer stood the constabulary with the loaded 
weapons which they were unable to use in their hands. In 
another comer Mountmarvers retainers, equally armed and 
equally impotent against the danger from outside, stood 
together at the back. By the foot of the great staircase a 
number ol women folk were huddled together, and near 
these, but a little apart, was Lilias with her hands clasped 
and stretched out before her, her head resting against the 
wall, and her face white pale, but unmoved and fearless. 

Every one in the hall was silent. Indeed, speech would 
have been difficult in the din caused by the incessant crash 
of axes and hanuners upon the door outside and the sound 
of splitting wood. 

Already the great door shook and groaned in all its 
ponderous bulk from the fierceness of the attack which was 
being made \ipon it; and Mr. GeTaidvoa, x^im:^^ it, felt 
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conyinced that it would not hold out against such an assault 
for many minutes. 

As his eyes glanoed upon Lilias his serenely impassive 
countenance clouded for a moment, and his quiet eyes grew 
slightly troubled. 

'* If it were not for her," he thought, ** all this would be 
entertaining enough ; and as one has got to die some time 
or other, one might as well die by the hands of wild Young 
Irelanders in the hall of a sham medisBval castle as in any 
other way. But she I But Lilias I " 

Mr. Geraldine was convinced that even when the insur- 
gents did force a way into the Castle the women inside 
would be in no danger of ill-treatment. What he feared was 
the possibility of some chance shot striking her in the 
inevitable confusion that must follow upon the irruption of 
the enemy into the comparatively confined space of the 
hall. 

Then he found hims*elf wondering how she would get on 
without him if he were to get killed in the scuffle, and ask- 
ing himself with a kind of pathetic irony if she would miss 
him much. Then he found hiiSi fancy flitting away for a 
moment to his long-cherished translation of Sa'adi, and to a 
kind of vague regret for that unfinished masterpiece. 

All these reflections occupied little more than a minute as 
he stood there at the head of the stairs, but they seemed 
exceedingly long to Mountmarvel, who was standing at his 
heels and chafing at his silence. 

'< What are you thinking of ? " he shouted into Mr. 
Geraldine's ear, loud enough to be heard above the clash 
and clamour. " Can you think of any plan for keeping these 
fellows out?" 

Mountmarvers voice startled Mr. Geraldine out of his 
meditations, and brought him back to the practical question 
of military defence again. 

He shook his head a little gravely, and answered back in 
tones which would have been shouts on any ordinary occa- 
sion, but which seemed scarcely a whisper in that tumultuoua 
place. 
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" I do not know what is to be done. We might build np 
a barricade of some kind against the door, tables and chairs 
and all the rest of it, but I am afraid it would be no use ; and 
we have not armed men enough here to stand the rush of those 
fellows outside for five seconds. Shall we come to terms?" 

" Gome to terms I " Mountmarvel answered, with a savage 
oath. ** I, a Mountmarvel, make terms in my own house 
with rebels — ^with men led by the descendant of my great- 
grandfather's murderer. If I can get him in range of my 
rifle I don't care much what happens next." 

** Very well," said Mr. Geraldine, composedly. *' Then 
there is nothing left for us but to prepare for as decent an 
end as may be possible under the circiunstances." 

He walked slowly down the stairs, and advanced to where 
Lilias was sitting. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE SIEGE RAISED. 

Mb. Oebaldine rested his hand lightly on the shoulder of 
Lilias, for the girl had not noticed his appearance. 

She did not start ; she simply lifted her pale face up to 
him, and looked at him with something of grave reproach 
in her glance. 

" You are not frightened? " he said, softly. 

She shook her head. 

** No, I am not frightened, Edward," she answered ; "but 
I am ashamed of myself — ashamed of you. What are we 
doing here ? What business have we to be acting against 
these men ? " She moved her head slowly in the direction 
of the great door. 

Mr« Geraldine smiled a Uttle sadly. 

'< I am afraid," he said, ** we have not much to do with 

abstract questions of right or wrong at this moment. Our 

business is to defend our lives, and to help to defend the life 

oi our host^ even though our assailants happen to be patriots. 

1/ one gets one's head split by a\ia.V^e^»\\»Txi^V^T%^«!:^ V^^^ 
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what impulse has prompted the hand that wielded the 
weapon." 

The girl shook her head. 

*< I hate it all/' she said, passionately. '^ We have no 
right to act against these men. Let Lord Mountmarvel de- 
fend his house if he please ; it is his right to do so, and even 
his duty. But we, we who are of the old race, we who bear 
the old name, what excuse is there for us ? What excuse is 
there for you ? " 

Mr. Oeraldine's pale face seemed to grow a shade paler as 
the girl spoke. 

** What would you have me do? " he asked ; and there 
was a faint underlying tinge of pathos in his voice which lent 
a curious intensity to the question. 

"Do?" replied the girl, angrily. **Do nothing! Fold 
your arms I If we do get killed we shall nofc at least die 
with consciences darkened by the thought that we have acted 
against our countrymen." 

Mr. Geraldine smiled again a little piteously. There was 
a moment's pause before he spoke. 

** Won't you go away ? " he asked. " Won't you go into 
some other room ? There will be bad work here when they 
break in, and anything may happen. But you will be quite 
safe upstairs." 

Lilias shook her head. 

" I will stay here," she said ; *« I am not afraid. They 
will not harm me ; and if they do, what matter?" 

Mr. Oeraldine paused for a moment, as if he were about 
to urge her further; but something in the. stem gravity of 
the girl's face, in her set lips and angered eyes, warned him 
that it would be useless. 

He raised his head, and saw Mountmarvel beckoning to 
him. With a wistful glance at the girl he quitted her side 
and came close to Mountmarvel. 

The crash and rattle of the falling blows was still resound- 
ing outside. At the very moment when Mr. Geraldine came 
up to Lord Mountmarvel a fiercer blow than therest^«Ma&^ 
at ft v;po% where the wood haA \i^en. \i%^'^^ ^:^^ V^ "sr^- 
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peated blows, drove the shining comer of an axe right 
through the panel. 

The ominous edge of steel gleamed for a moment brightly. 

A little murmur, half surprise, half despair, ran through 
the armed men in the hall. A wild cheer outside showed 
that those at work were sure of success. Then the weapon 
was plucked away, to fall crashing down again and pierce 
the panel once more, and show this time a larger point of 
steel to those within. 

" You see," said Lord Mountmarvel, pointing to the widen- 
ing chink, through which the light of outer day could be 
seen to gleam like a thin silver streak, << you see we shall 
not have long to wait. What do you think is best to be 
done?" 

It was perfectly plain that in a few minutes more the 
attacking party would have forced their way inside the hall. 
Something had to be done immediately if the besieged did 
not wish to find themselves absolutely at the mercy of the 
besiegers the moment the entrance was effected. 

After a short consultation with Mr. Geraldine, Mount- 
marvel decided to set up a hurried barricade in front of the 
great stairway that leads from the hall to the upper part of 
the Castle, to man this barricade with all the fighting forces 
under him, and to make a last stand behind it. 

The women were immediately sent upstairs, with Lilias 
amongst them, and a rapid rampart was extemporized from 
tables and chairs and such articles of furniture in front of 
the great stairway. 

Behind this Mountmarvel and Mr. Geraldine, the con- 
stabulary and Mountmarvel's own armed servants, were 
drawn up with levelled rifles for the now inevitable struggle. 
The gleam of light in the great door was growing wider and 
wider, the points of axes made a more frequent appeara^nce 
in the thinned wood, the crash of hanmiers and crowbars 
were shaking the stanchions and splitting the panels. The 
great doorway reeled on its hinges, and, with a horrible 
creaking sound, began to lean forward. 
Already bright day was poutm^ Vi^iow^ VJix% %i^xWt^, 
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already the voices of the assailing party were clearly 
distinguishable above the noise of their implementSi already 
the heads of axes and the points of crowbars were making 
their appearance between the door and the lintel, and were 
preparing to give the last wrench which should remove the 
obstaclei when suddenly, to the surprise of those within the 
hall, the assault was for a moment abruptly ended. 

In the odd interval of unexpected and contrasting silence, 
those within the Castle could hear a noise as of the approach 
of a body of men. There came a wild yell of defiance from 
those outside ; then the clatter of horses' hoofs and the 
rapid interchange of shots and the clash of meeting steel 
with steel. 

" We are saved," said Mountmarvel, springing over the 
barricade to the tottering doorway, followed by Mr. Geraldine 
and the rest. 

But the doorway which had been so difficult to force from 
the outside was now almost as difficult to op^n from within, 
for the bolts had been warped and twisted by the blows, and 
it was some' moments before those inside were able to make 
th^m yield to allow an egress. 

As the great door, shattered and scarred, lurched open, 
Mountmarvel and his companions saw what had happened. 

A body of cavalry had just made its appearance upon the 
scene, and was engaged in desperate conflict with the 
insurgents. 

The conflict was fierce but unequal. The insurgents were 
outnumbered, and their weapons were of little avail against 
the superior arms of their companions. 

After a few moments of desperate fighting they were 
compelled to retreat into the woods, where they were able 
to baffle the hot pursuit of the cavalry. 

The scene in front of the Castle was a ghastly one, as Mr, 
Geraldine and Lord Mountmarvel beheld it. 

The green lawn was torn, and trampled, and blood-stained* 
Half a dozen men lay dead or dying on the ground, and the 
soldiers were galloping in all directions in pursuit of the 
insurgents. 
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The officer in command rode np to Lord Mountmarvel 
and saluted him. 

" We seem to have come just in the nick of time/' he 
said. "But it is all over now. The flight of those 
fellows will be cut off, and we have made some important 
prisoners. 

The defeated insurgents stayed their flight, and rallied in 
the Httle village where they had first assembled that morning. 

The pursuit of the cavalry had been impeded by the 
woods, and had been abandoned after the first dispersal of 
the Young Ireland forces. 

When the leaders met together to estimate their losses 
they found that many of their men had been killed, wounded, 
or taken prisoners, and that MacMurchad was amongst the 
missing men. 

CHAPTEB XXXIII. 

'<THB LONG day's WORK IS DONE.'* 

When MacMurchad recovered consciousness he found him- 
self lying on a bed in a handsome, unfamiliar room. He 
was clearly aware of a sense of heavy pain and a strange 
weakness and numbness. 

It was impossible for him to understand at first where he 
was or what had happened. The act of thinking was as 
painful to his mind as the act of motion was to his physical 
frame. When he tried to raise himself up a sharp, strange 
pain wrung him so fiercely that he could only fall back upon 
the couch again. 

What had happened? Bit by bit the events of the last 
twenty-four hours began to come back upon him. The 
morning ride to the rendezvous ; the march of the soldiers 
through the town ; the skirmish with the police ; the attack 
upon Mountmarvel Castle ; the attempt upon the great door. 
Up to this point the mind of the wounded man was keen 
and clear enough. The rest viaa »• '\d\x^ ol ^Y^V^md of 
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trampling feet and charging soldiers, of shining scarlet coats 
and gleaming swords, the wild confusion of an unequal fight, 
and then a heavy hlow, and deep, dark unconsciousness. 
And now this strange room, this pain and langour. 

MacMurchad painfully closed his eyes while his thou^ts 
pieced out their portion of past events. When he opened 
them again a figure was standing by the bedside — a figure 
not wholly strange to him — a tall man in the uniform of a 
cavalry officer. It was Captain Amber. 

A faint look of recognition crept over MacMurchad's face 
as Captain Amber spoke. 

''I told you we should meet again," he said; " but I am 
gotry for your sake that our meeting has been what it is and 
where it is." 

MacMurchad looked at him with a vague wonder. Where 
was he ? and how did Amber happen to be with him ? Then 
it flashed suddenly and cruelly across his fading senses that 
his friends and followers must have been defeated, and that 
he was somehow a prisoner in the hands of the enemy. 

*' Where am I?" he asked, with a desperate attempt to 
raise himself on the bed, which proved wholly unsuccessful. 
•* What has happened ? " 

" You are at present," said Captain Amber, gravely, ''in 
Mountmarvel Castle.'' 

MacMurchad groaned. 

" Mountmarvel Castle 1 No, not there 1 not there ! " 

" Sir," said Captain Amber, ** but a little while ago you 
and your friends were most anxious to enter Mountmarvel 
Castle." 

** My friends," said MacMurchad, painfully — " what of 
them?" 

" Your companions," said Captain Amber, " are defeated, 
and have dispersed in all directions. You are my prisoner, 
and will be conveyed to the city as soon as the state of your 
wounds renders it possible." 

" My wounds 1 " MacMurchad repeated the words after 
him, and a curious expression of delight came into his faoe« 
" Am I badly wounded ? " 
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He was thinkmg with a kind of fierce, exultant joy that 
at least defeat had brought with it no safety for him, ai^d 
that perhaps he should not survive the wreck of his cause 
and the ruin of his hopes. 

" You are severely wounded," Amber replied, ** but I trust 
not dangerously. Though how you escaped with your life 
is more than I can tell. Why, you fought, sir— if you wiU 
permit the expression — like the devil. Faith, sir, in one 
sense you are fortunate' enough, for the young lady has been 
most anxious about you ; which is more than civil on her 
part, seeing how nearly you put her life in peril." 

"The young ladyl What young lady?" MacMurchad 
fixed his eyes eagerly on the officer. "Is there a young 
lady m the Castle?" 

" Why of course," Amber responded. " An EngUsh 
young lady. Miss Geraldine. She seems to know you, and 
to take an interest in you ; though you behaved strangely to 
your friends, I must confess." 

" Sir," said MacMurchad, " is Miss Geraldine really in 
the Castle?" 

" She is indeed," Amber responded, with an air of good- 
humoured wonder at MacMurchad's manner ; " upon my 
word and honour she is I " 

" Then," said MacMurchad, painfully, as though every word 
he now spoke cost him a cruel effort, " I must ask you as a 
soldier and as a gentleman to convey a message from me to 
Miss Geraldine." 

Captain Amber stroked his chin thoughtfully, and looked 
at the prostrate man with a perplexed surprise. 

" Certainly,"he said, after a pause; " I will carry a message 
from you." 

" Tell her," said MacMurchad, " that I had no knowledge 
of her presence here. Ask her "- 

At this moment the door softly opened, and Mr. Geraldine 
made his appearance. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

^'THB FELL SBBGEANT, Dl^ATH, IS BTBICT IN HIS 

ABBEST." 

At sight of his familiar face MacMurchad made a fresh 
effort to raise himself from the bed, but the effort was too 
great for his enfeebled frame, and for a moment he lost 
consciousness again. 

Mr. Geraldine was by his side in a moment, busily 
engaged in looking after his wounds and readjusting his 
bandages. Among Mr. Geraldine's many accomplishments 
a fairly profound knowledge of the medical art was included. 
He had studied medicine as he had studied most things in 
his youth, and his knowledge had been strengthened by 
being put to rough practical use and proof in the course of 
his Eastern wanderings. 

He was able, therefore, when MacMurchad had been 
brought into the Castle bleeding and senseless, to render 
skilful service to the wounded man in dressing his wounds, 
while a messenger was despatched on horseback for the 
nearest surgeon. 

As Mr. Geraldine now bent over the inanimate form of 
the yoimg chieftain he shook his head gravely. 

Captain Amber saw the gesture, and interpreted it rightly 
as ominous to the injured man. 

'' Is he in danger?" the officer asked, in a tone of genuine 
and kindly concern. 

He had been much impressed by the gallant manner in 

which MacMurchad had rallied his followers to resist the 

cavalry charge, and the desperate courage vrith which he 

had defended himself againt great odds until he was cut 

down. Indeed, Captain Amber's direct interposition alone 

had saved the Young Irelander from being killed on the 

spot, and he felt the natural sympathy of the soldier for a 

brave enemy. 

Mr. Geraldine looked up. 
10 
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*'I think, Captain Amber," he answered, gravely, "that 
your prisoner will escape from you. I wish that the surgeon 
were here, but I will do my best till he comes. Will you 
leave him under my charge for a little, and let me know 
when the doctor arrives !" 

"Certainly," answered Captain Amber. He added 
immediately, as if to himself, " The Castle is surrounded 
by my men, and we expect reinforcements from the city 
immediately. I do not think it is likely that there will be 
any attempt at rescue." 

Then, with a sympathetic glance at the silent form upon 
the bed. Captain Amber nodded to Mr. Geraldine and left 
the room. 

Mr. Geraldine smiled sadly. 

"He was afraid that I might have some wild idea of 
helping the poor boy to escape," he thought to himself, 
" and so felt it to be his duty to warn me of the impossibility 
of the attempt. I fear that the sabres of his soldiers have 
assured an escape for him, though not of the kind his captors 
dream of." 

Mr. Geraldine's reflections were interrupted by MacMur- 
chad, to whom consciousness had again returned. 

Opening his eyes he fixed them upon the watcher by his 
bedside, and called him by his name in a voice weak from 
exhaustion and loss of blood. 

Mr Geraldine bent over him immediately. 

" I am sorry that we should meet again under such con- 
ditions," he said, softly. " You must look upon me for the 
moment in a new light, as your medical adviser. In that 
capacity I must most peremptorily forbid you either to 
excite or to exert yourself." 

MacMurchad shook his head slightly and tried to reach 
his left handy the only one he could move, out to Mr. 
Geraldine. 

"Miss Geraldine," he gasped, "is she here? May I 
see her?" 

Mr. Geraldine's grave face grew graver. 

'* She is here," he said, " "but 1 do tio\» "^o^n ^'W^Vi^x it 
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would be well for you to see her. It is imperative that you 
should keep quiet, and any agitation would be injurious just 



now"- 



MacMurchad interrupted him with something of his old 
impetuous manner. 

" You cannot deceive me," he said, impatiently. " You 
need not deceive me or yourself. I am dying. Your skill 
cannot save me." A gleam of fantastic humour lit up his 
eyes. ** The wishes of a dying man are always supposed to 
have in them a special urgency. Grant me my request, 
then, and let me speak with Miss Geraldine before it is too 
late." 

Mr. Geraldine rose. 

" You take too gloomy a view of your condition," he said, 
though he knew that his words belied his judgment, '' but I 
think you may be humoured." 

MacMurchad's eyes smiled gratefully. There was a slight 
knock at the door, Mr. Geraldine opened it, and found 
himself face to face with Captain Amber and a stranger. 
The soldier introduced the surgeon who had just arrived at 
the Castle, and left them together. The doctor followed 
Mr. Geraldine back into the room. He made a rapid 
examination of the young man's wounds in silence, to which 
MacMurchad submitted without a word. 

Then the doctor drew Mr. Geraldine aside into the window 
and whispered to him. 

** There is no hope," he said, in reply to Mr, Geraldine's 
look of interrogation ; ** he cannot live many hours. Nothing 
can be done for him ; nothing could have been done for In'm 
which would have saved him from the first," 

** May he see any one, speak to any one ? " Mr. Geraldine 
asked with a sigh. 

**It does not matter now what he does," the doctor 
answered. "He may as well have his own way. I will 
remain at hand if you should want me." 

** Will you wait with him for a moment till I return?" 
Mr. Geraldine asked. 

He went out. There waa a "bxvel m\»feT^^ <^^ ^s^^k^r^.- 
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Then MacMorcliad called to the doctor, ^ho was standing 
by the window looking out upon the trampled lawn and the 
encamped soldiers. At the sound of MacMurchad's voice 
he turned and came quietly to the bedside. 

*' Doctor," said MacMurchad, in a firm voice, " I want to 
know the truth. I have not long to live ? " 

The doctor was about to begin a protest when Mac- 
Murchad checked him. 

** Do not juggle with me," he said, imperiously, " I am 
not afraid to know the truth ; indeed, I do know it already, 
without your confirmation. I shall not last long." 

The doctor shook his head, but his reply was stayed by 
the door opening and the entrance of Mr. Geraldine, followed 
by Lilias. The doctor looked with wonder and admiration 
at the girl's beautiful pale face and despairing eyes, and 
noiselessly left the room. 

MacMurchad spoke to Mr. Geraldine. 

" Will you be so kind," he said, " as to send for a priest 
with all despatch, and in the meantime, with Miss Geral- 
dine's permission and yours, 1 should like to speak a few 
words to her alone." 

Mr. Geraldine looked at Lilias. 

" Leave me, Edward," she said softly, with her eyes fixed 
on MacMurchad's face. 

Mr. Geraldine looked for a moment sadly on the dying 
man and the girl, and, turning to hide the tears in his eyes, 
left them alone together. 



CHAPTEB XXXV, 

A PAm OF STAB CBOSSED LOVEBS* 

MacMubchad fixed his eyes upon the pale face of the girl, 
and as he gazed the pupils grew brighter, and a faint colour 
crept into his cheeks. She, standing by the bed, looked 
down on him, her lips set firmly to crush back the agony in 
her heart. 
With a painful effort tlie ^oxrag xaa.n moved out his left 
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hand towards her, and she caught it m both of hers, while 
the unconquerable tears flooded her eyes. 

Twice MacMurchad moved his lips to speak ; twice his 
voice failed him. Then he spoke. 

" I am dying, Miss Geraldine," he said, ** but I thank 
God that I have been allowed to live and look upon your fa.ce 
once more before I die. I did not dream an hour ago that 
you were here ; I did not think that I should ever tell you 
what I am going to tell you now." 

The tears were running down the girl's cheeks, but the face 
was still rigid and her Hps set. Her eyes, shining brighter 
for her tears, were flxed with painful intensity upon his face, 
and her hands, folded upon his hand, trembled slightly. 

He went on again : 

"I love you, Lilias." It was the first time that he had ever, 
called her by her name, and his lips grew pale and trembled 
a little as they uttered the beloved word. *' I love you as I 
have only loved my country and my cause. I could not 
have told you this before, for I was poor and my life was Ire- 
land's." 

His voice was growing fainter ; his eyes filmed a little, 
and he closed them for a moment, as if an irresistible 
stupor was creeping slowly about his brain and sealing his 
lids in sleep. 

The girl bent hurriedly over him, and her lips parted as if 
the agony of her torn heart were about to break its silence. 
But MacMurchad opened his eyes again, and they were clearer 
than before, radiant with an unnatural lustre. His voice 
soimded firmer, as if all the ebbing pulses of his being had 
roused themselves for a last effort and filled his flagging 
heart with a last strength. 

'' Well," he said, while something like a smile softened the 
drawn lines of his mouth, ** I have given my life to Ireland, 
and what the rebel and the beggar might not whisper the 
dying man may reveal — ^I love you I I love you I I love you I " 

Three times he said tiie words, and each time the passion 
in his voice grew keener. But the txewiViSt^^ia^ ^i««cw^ick^ 
which had for a moment aniinateS. \m!£i ^i"^^ ^'^^ \3N5^'^^ 
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upon his fading powers, and was now swiftly, surely slipping 
from him. Still the girl stooped oyer him, palid and silent, 
and once again the dying man spoke — 

** You will forgive me, will you not, for telling you my 
secret now ? I have done you no wrong in loving you ; 
forgive me if the telling it has pained you. Perhaps it would 
have been better for me to go to my grave in silence, but I 
could not ; and so — ^forgive me, Lilias." 

The girl dropped on her knees by the bed and pressed her 
lips to the cold hand she clasped, and her tears wetted it. 

" Forgive you," she moaned, in a voice strained with 
anguish. " My dear, I loved you — I love you — ^I shall 
always love you." 

She bowed her head over the hand she held, and the long- 
strained grief found vent in low, pitiful sobbing. 

For some seconds MacMurchad lay very still. An inde- 
finable, marvellous joy suffused his soul, and all the air 
seemed full of radiance. 

" Lilias," he whispered — " Lilias, my love, I am happier 
in my death than I have ever been in my life, for I die for 
the dear land and I am loved by you. Will you kiss me 
once before I die ? " 

She rose, and, bending over him, touched her lips to his, 
and her tears fell on his face. 

Steps sounded outside. 

** They are coming," said MacMurchad. " Good-bye, my 
dear, good-bye." 

" My love, my love I " the girl cried, passionately, " I am 
yours for ever. I will be true to you until we meet again 
in heaven." 

The door opened, and a priest, followed by Mr. Geraldine, 
entered the room. Without a word, Mr. Geraldine led the 
weeping girl away. 

MacMurchad's eyes followed her, and there was the light 
of a great joy and a great peace on his face. When the 
door closed he turned his head to the priest. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A LETTBB TO AMERICA. 
" TO GEOFFREY LONGSTAFP, ESQ., NEW YORK CITY, U.SJL." 

'< My DEAR Sir, — ^It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to afford you much of the information you desire. In my 
youth, which now, alas I lies far behind me, I knew very 
intimately most of the persons about whom you write. 

'* I had the honour to be associated for a time with poor 
MacMurchad and with General Fermanagh — ^whose death I 
read of with great regret some five-and-twenty years ago — 
in their fair dream of freeing Ireland. 

" We were all young then, and ardent and impassioned, 
and we believed we could accomplish wonders. At the time 
I was disappointed, and I dropped away from the movement 
before it broke out into actual rebellion. But I think now, 
in looking back upon the past, that we did accompHsh 
wonders. MacMurchad and Fermanagh and the rest of the 
Young Irelanders did not indeed set Ireland free, but they 
set a brilliant example of pure and devoted patriotism to 
succeeding generations. They founded a tradition, they 
gave a new strength to the spirit of nationaUty. I do not 
think my country would be where she is to-day if it were 
not for them and their deeds and words, though I am glad 
to think that under the happier conditions in which we live, 
and the real union between Irishmen and Englishmen which 
has taken |)lace, all such deeds and words are things of 
the past. 

** I have kept out of politics for over forty years, and I 
may, perhaps, confess to you, who are a stranger to me, and 
who lives so many thousands of miles away, that I feel 
occasionally some pangs of sorrow, ^ome twinges of remorse, 
for having so abstained. 

" But this is not the time for troubling you with reflec- 
tions either political or philosophical, or ot cr^va% -fiw^^-vyw 
into your courteously attentive \>\x\i tx^H^qx^-^ ^s»c?ca!s^«^^^ 
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uninterested ears. A man who is approaching within a 
lustre of the span of the Psahnist may very well keep any 
self-reproachings for the inaction of his manhood to himself. 
The reproaches come too late ; the inaction is irreparable. 

'' I am sorry with all my heart and soul that I have kept 
my hand from the plough ; it grieves me out of the philo- 
sophical calm on which I pride myself that I have had no 
share in the patient, unfaltering labour which seemed so long 
imfruitful, but which appears likely at last to yield a glorious 
harvest. A happy Ireland will owe me nothing, and from 
sorrow for that thought not even the golden counsels of 
Plato nor the philosophy of Seneca can charm me. Well, 
well, no more of that. 

'' After MacMurchad's death the rising in our part of the 
country, and indeed everywhere else, ceased to exist. 
MacMurchad's companions dispersed. MacMurchad's 
foster-brother, Gormac, died partly of his wounds and partly 
of grief for his master's death. Fermanagh and some of his 
comrades hid for a long time in the mountains eagerly 
hunted by the police. One wild, wet evening the fugitives, 
despairing of escape, met a police patrol on a lonely road in 
the moimtains. The police passed them, when the Serjeant 
stirred by some suspicion, turned back and asked the Yotmg 
Irelanders who they were. Brian immediately and com- 
posedly answered, ' I am Brian Fermanagh,' and his comrades 
followed his example and gravely introduced themselves to 
the astounded officer. They were arrested, tried, transported, 
and, as you no doubt know, escaped from Van Dieman's 
Land some years later. Fermanagh went to America, and 
joined the army. With his career there and the manner of 
his death you are better acquainted than I. 

'' Mary O'Bourke entered a convent. She became mother 
superioress, beloved for her charity and piety by all who 
ever came into contact with her, and died only a few years 
ago. 

''Miss Geraldine is still alive, and still Miss Greraldine. 
She is more faithful to the memory of her lover than Satah 
Curran was. I am informed that she was sought in marriage 
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by many wooers, and, most of all, by Lord Momitmarvel. 
But she steadfastly refused every offer. She stayed with Mr. 
Geraldine to the end. His great translation of Sa'adi, to 
which he devoted his life, came out some ten years after the 
tiitie of his visit to Ireland, and made no impression what- 
ever upon the reading public. Ten years later it attracted 
the attention of a great poet, who recognized its marvellous 
beauty, and now it is one of the most read and most talked- 
of volumes of verse in the literature of the day. Mr. 
Geraldine lived to find himself famous, and died only a year 
and a half ago. His adopted daughter — ^for Miss Geraldine 
was not his child, and I have heard it said that he himself 
was in love with her — inherited all his wealth, which was 
considerable, and employs it chiefly, I understand, in further- 
ing the National cause in Ireland. She is now an elderly 
woman, nearly sixty years of age, but every one who knows 
her speaks enthusiastically of her sweet, sad, noble nature. 
I met her twice or thrice when I was last in England, and I 
may say, as an old man who has known a vast number of 
old ladies, that I never knew any woman who grew old so 
gracefully, or who impressed me with a greater charm. 

" Lord Mountmarvel married twice. His eldest son, the 
present Lord Mountmarvel, who came into the title on his 
father's death, some ten years ago, inherits all the anti-Irish 
feeling for which his father's brilliant speeches in the House 
of Lords were so remarkable. His youngest son, a fine 
young fellow of twenty, is, I hear, deeply imbued with the 
Nationalist principles, and is said to cherish the desire ot 
entering Parliament as a follower of Mr. Famell as soon as 
he attains his majority. Truly, the old order changeth. 

" Captain Amber served with distinction in the Crimean 
War and the Mutiny, and was made a baronet in 1855. His 
eldest son has played some part in English politics: his 
second son is the famous Amber Pasha. 

*' I do not think any relations of poor MacMurchad are 
now living— at least, in this part of the country. A cousin 
of his, a young man of rare abilities, was in Parliametki !<«. 
Bome years after the GenetaV lEk\^cX»\oxL o1 \^^^ ^scA. ^s^aSsRv 
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quite a name as a speaker; but he got killed some five 
years ago in a scuffle on the Greek frontier between a body 
of Turkish troops and a band of volunteers, headed by that 
adventurous Englishman, Mr. Kelvin Cleveland, o| whom 
you may have heard. 

*' There, sir, is the whole of the history. There has been 
to me a strange and melancholy joy in stirring the dying 
ashes of the past and finding that the flames of affection 
still lingered tmdemeath them. I am very hopeful for a 
country which has produced men like the^ friends of my 
youth| and can still produce their peers. 

"Believe me, my dear sir, 

** Very sincerely yours, 

5'BaBBY LuTTBBIin/* 



OB New York. 



THB END* 
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